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Frequent illustrative cases are used to amplify and 
explain the statements of principles. 


QUESTIONS and PROBLEMS 





> Questions at the end of each chapter test the factual 
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answer study guides of an objective nature for each 


chapter. 
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available for establishing grades. 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
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questions and problems in the textbook. 
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EDITORIAL... 


The Tercentenary 


The school year 1934-35 ushered in the celebration of the three hundredth 
anniversary of the American public high school. This important event is being 
commemorated throughout the country by activities which find expression 
through classes, assemblies, homerooms, commencements, clubs, and organi- 
zations interested in education. Administrators, teachers, pupils, and friends 
of education have joined to sing the praises of this institution—America’s 
foremost contribution to democracy. 


The Tercentenary should be more than a celebration of the accomplish- 
ments of the past three centuries in secondary education— it should be a period 
of stock-taking and of planning for the future. Any genuinely functional 
education must reflect the needs of its own age and culture. True, no educa- 
tional institution in history was ever more responsive to the changing social 
situation; for example, the extraordinary growth of the public high school, the 
decline of classical tradition, the expansion of the curriculum, the growth of 
extracurricular activities, and a host of other changes which might be men- 
tioned. The story of secondary education, from the Latin grammar school to 


the free public high school of today, is one of constant adaptations to changing 
needs. 


Has this responsiveness been the product of impulse rather than of insight? 
Does it reflect a deep understanding of the vast changes that are sweeping over 
the world? These are questions which require serious, farsighted thought and 
leadership if secondary education is to keep abreast of a social scene changing 
with kaleidoscopic rapidity and complexity. 


Business education IS an integral and essential phase of public school 
education. It has played a significant pioneering part at the outposts of human 
needs. It must again lead the way into new and broader paths of service. It 
must take cognizance of the rapid social changes chronicled in ‘‘Recent Social 
Trends’’—changes which mean that the high school of today must develop the 
qualities of initiative, responsibility, self-reliance, and self-control in order to 
enable the youth in his later life to adapt himself to a changing world. 


Business is undergoing very important readjustments. Principally because 
of rapid scientific advance, industry has grown apace. Specialization has fol- 
lowed. Interdependence of one group upon another has increased tremendously. 
Enlightened cooperative action has become imperative. If education is to deal 
successfully with the great issues of the times and to assist in meeting the 
demands of a changing civilization, teachers of commerce must recognize the 
need and assume a larger share of the responsibility. 


The problems involved offer a challenge to every business teacher of vision 
and foresight. The solution of these problems calls for the greatest intelligence 
of administrators and teachers and for the cooperation of the entire community. 


There can be no more fitting observance of the Tercentenary of the American 
high school than the determination to utilize the occasion and the activities not 
alone in glorifying the achievements of the past, but also in redeveloping the 
aims of secondary education, and in revita- 
lizing the subject matter and methods of : 00, 
instruction to more adequately and more PYoro— Karo 
effectively meet the needs of a changing Principal, Manasquan High School, 
economic and social order. Manasquan, New Jersey 
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A Symposium on Socio-Business Education 








The attention of many business teachers today is focused in greater or less 
degree on one or more phases of socio-business education. There are many 
conflicting ideas and theories about the meaning and scope of this very im- 
portant field of learning. With the cooperation of THE BALANCE SHEET, the 
Committee on Publications of the National Council of Business Education is 
sponsoring a series of articles, the second of which appears below. These articles 
will present differing points of view and will thoroughly explore the possibilities 
of the subject, in the hope that teachers may clarify their thinking and per- 
haps come to some common understanding about the fundamental principles 
and purposes of socio-business education. 


Comments are solicited. 








What Do You Mean— Socio-Business ? 
(A Reply to the First Article in the Series) 


H. G. Shields 
The School of Business 
The University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


ProFEssor BLAcksTONE’s excellent con- 
tribution which appeared in the March, 1935, 
issue of THE BaLance SHEET raises a number of 
questions concerning what is meant by social- 
business education. The quandary as to what 
constitutes social-business education is not alone 
Professor Blackstone’s but also is shared by 
many others in the field of commercial education. 
So that the readers may review the issues which 
he raised concerning the field and so as to form a 
basis for reply to his article, I mention that 
Professor Blackstone said among other things: 


1. The field of social-business education has 
been well sold to commercial educators. 


2. Many commercial educators use the term 
in various ways. 


3. Neither the sellers nor acceptors knows 
the meaning of the term—consumer, social- 
business, and vocational education are all 
used in a variety of ways. 


4. The vocational aspects of business educa- 
tion differ from the background and social- 
training aspects of the field. 


5. Consumer education is not the same as 
social-business education. 


6. Social-business education has to do with 
giving the business man a social point of 
view so as to develop a more adequate 
economic civilization. 


7. The concepts needed to develop a program 
of social-business education must be 
isolated. More research is needed to de- 
termine the essential and specific detailed 
objectives. 


Needless to say, I am in quite complete 
accord with respect to some of the matters, 
notably Item 7, which Professor Blackstone has 
said about the social-business subjects. In 
general, Professor Blackstone’s point of view is 
that consumer education, social-business educa- 
tion, and vocational education are three distinct 
compartments and that workers in the field of 
social-business education are considerably con- 
fused as to what is really meant by the field. 

In answer to Professor Blackstone’s question: 
“What do you mean—socio-business?” I should 
answer quite definitely that social-business educa- 
tion is education in business and economic rela- 
tionships. It makes no difference whether the 
work is carried on in the social-science class, in 
the commercial department, or in the home 
economics department. If the material relates to 
what might be called business relationships, it 
would be social-business material. 


Commercial education materials may be said 
to be divided in two major classes: technique 
work, and training in business relationships. It 
is entirely possible to train people to be tech- 
nicians without training them in relationship. 
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There are many examples of this type of training. 
In a course in accounting or bookkeeping, for 
example, it is possible to teach the techniques of 
debit and credit, and certain other routines with- 
out training in relationships. The social-business 
phases of any subject have to do with those under- 
standings of the relationship of the part to the 
whole. A good accountant, or bookkeeper for 


that matter, can hardly be considered well trained . 


unless he sees the relationship of the accounting 
department to the sales department, to the 
purchasing department, or to various other de- 
partments of business as well as the relationship 
of the particular business unit which employs him 
to the whole organization of business. 

Professor Blackstone states that  social- 
business education is not consumer education. 
The difficulty with dividing any phase of educa- 
tion into several compartments is that people 
themselves act in various capacities; in this case 
it may be said people are both consumers and 
producers. Intelligent producers are apt also to 
be intelligent consumers. Business men who in- 
dividually have a good social point of view are 
more likely to be socially minded in their own 
businesses than those whose training in business 
relationships has been meager. 

After all it is not very helpful to divide educa- 
tion into various categories. In a very real sense 
all education is vocational. The line between 
what might be called general education and vo- 
cationa! education is not very sharp, and we, as 
educators, should not spend too much time over 
mere verbal differences. After all, and every 
teacher knows this, the term education itself has 
not been very well defined and there are almost as 
many different definitions of education as there 
are schools of education. The real issue with 
respect to social-business education is a question 
of purpose and meaning of business education. 

The old psychology of dividing the mind into 
several different divisions has long passed on. 
Psychologists generally tend to agree that the 
mind is a single unit. Education some day must 
attain the same point of view on the unity of 
the mind and the curriculum, and we should not 
be so interested as to whether or not education is 
consumer education, social-business education, 
or vocational education, but rather whether or 
not the education has meaning and purpose, and 
whether it works. 

After all education is an individual process. 
We should always remember that behavior change 
takes place within the individual and that no 
matter how skiilful our education may be we 
cannot get outside of our own skins. If an indi- 
vidual high school student is well informed as to 
general structure of our economic and business 
society—especially in its marketing, personnel, 
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and financial aspects—such a person is certainly 
going to be a more effective producer and con- 
sumer, particularly when he sees how these 
business problems affect him. 

Because certain workers at The University 
of Chicago have played a part in encouraging the 
development of social-business education, and 
because an interest in their points of view has 
been manifested, I should like to summarize my 
attitude toward the issues raised in Professor 
Blackstone’s able paper as follows: 


1. Social-business education is training in 
business relationships, 1. e. understanding of 
the general economic (especially marketing), 
financial, and personnel structure of modern 
business. 


2. Such social-business education contributes 
to both producer and consumer education. 
We can hardly educate people in dual 
capacities—we have to educate them as 
individuals. 


3. There is no reason to suppose that social- 
business education for business men should 
be different from that for the average indi- 
vidual. The only differences which should 
occur are those differences which are the 
result of the age, maturity, and experiences 
of the learner. 


4. I concur emphatically with Professor Black- 
stone’s interest in research. There are many 
unsolved problems in the field of social- 
business education which urgently need 
solution. 


To many readers of this and Professor Black- 
stone’s article, the issue may seem as though it is 
merely a friendly academic argument between 
two middle-westerners. The problem of defining 
and delimiting the field of social-business educa- 
tion, a question which Professor Blackstone has 
so ably raised, is a very real one. Obviously, in a 
practical school situation we cannot have a 
multiplicity of courses—consumer education 
courses, social-business courses, and in addition 
certain vocational courses. As commercial 
teachers we must work within the existing frame- 
work of education and make such modifications 
as we can here and there. The question is not 
entirely a matter of the introduction of new 
courses—it is partially a question of an approach 
to commercial education. In the past our attitude 
has been to look upon students as potential 
clerks or at best, high-grade business workers. 
The point of view which social-business education 
has is to look at our students not as potential 
clerks but rather as individuals in need of training 
for their everyday economic and business affairs. 
Whether or not social-business education is 
taught in the commercial department, the social- 








science department, or some other department 
of the high school is of slight significance. The 
question is what teaching group is most competent 
to teach these materials. It is my belief, of course, 
that well-trained commercial teachers can in most 
instances do the job best. Fundamentally, then, 
both consumer and social-business education offer 
not a series of new courses necessary to commer- 
cial education but a new attitude. Consumer 
education or social-business education is essen- 
tially an approach to a field rather than merely 
the addition of new courses to an already over- 
burdened curriculum. 

In defending and encouraging the growth of 
social-business education during the past few 
years, I have never sought the elimination of the 
technique subjects. Within the field of commer- 
cial education the problem of the relationship 
between the definitely vocational and technique 
subjects and the more general social-business sub- 
jects has been always a question of the relative 
degree of emphasis. I, for one, do not believe in 
the so-called “socialization” of certain technique 
subjects. It seems to me that techniques should 
be taught as techniques and as rigorously and 
efficiently as possible. The process of the so- 
called “socialization” of technique subjects does 
no good to the technique subjects themselves and 
only injures and weakens the field of social- 
business education. An essential problem in 
commercial education is to segregate those people 
who have vocational aptitude for technique work 
and give them techniques in as rigorous a fashion 
as possible together with general background 
training such as should be available to all 
students. 

Professor Blackstone unduly compliments 
The University of Chicago in its efforts to en- 
courage social-business education. Although this 
institution has for more than two decades en- 
couraged the growth of this field on the secondary 
school level, the recent interest in this field has 
come of circumstances and not because of The 
University of Chicago. The commonness of 
economic illiteracy and the growing awareness of 
the necessity of knowing something about busi- 
ness problems have focused attention upon this 
field. 

Then, too, commercial educators themselves 
have begun to realize the significance of a move- 
ment which for some time has taken place. The 
supply of clerical workers has outrun the demand. 
Wage rates in these employments tended to 
decline even before 1929. The prestige of the 
white collar worker has decreased. 

These factors—plus the fact that in the field 
of office work during the last decade a revolution 
has taken place similar to that which took place 
in factory employment earlier; namely, the in- 
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troduction of automatic and more adequate office 
equipment and machinery—have tended to change 
the nature of the demand for clerical workers. 
Commercial teachers in communities in which 
there is a surplus of clerical workers have found 
it necessary to defend clerical education on new 
grounds. It has become fashionable to make 
clerical education seem social. This is, of course, 
unfortunate and artificial. Real business educa- 
tion is not alone clerical training. Real business 
education should be defended in its own right. 

Even though there has been much talk, we 
have never had a program of social-business 
education of an adequate type in this country. 
Our enrollments are largely in the technique 
subjects. Our teaching emphasis, our teaching 
training work, our research, have been for the 
most part in that direction. Recent developments 
however, do seem to be optimistic for the social- 
business subjects. The need for the field is great; 
the possibilities for pioneering have not been 
exhausted; business men, social workers, school 
administrators, and others will agree that there 
is a necessity for the understanding of common 
business problems. Training in relationships and 
understandings, rather than techniques, is the 
field of the social-business subjects. 

The question may well be raised as to whether 
or not this is not essentially social science. I 
would immediately say, “Yes, it is social science 
from the individual point of view.” Commercial 
education is in a strategic position to influence 
the whole course of the development of social 
sciences in the secondary schools if it emphasizes 
the idea that it is interested in the training of 
individuals. Its motivations are stronger than 
those in the typical social-science course taught 
from an abstract and historical point of view. 
The student enters a business course with the 
idea that it is going to help him in some vocational 
way. His interest may be very narrow and es- 
sentially selfish. The job of the school is to trans- 
fuse such narrow and selfish interests into what 
might be called an enlightened selfishness. 
Social-business education has to do with training 
students in making business decisions whether 
they be large or small decisions. The individual, 
in the last analysis, must make his own choices, 
but the wisdom of these choices depends upon 
how many alternatives he knows. 

In the last analysis, that individual who sees 
his relationship between his job and the business 
world as a whole will be not alone a more in- 
telligent producer but also a more intelligent 
consumer. And furthermore, he will be inclined 
toward the kind of social-mindedness of which 
Professor Blackstone seeks. We shall not attain 
these ends in commercial education by worrying 
too much about definitions of words. 
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Dollars, Sense, and Values 


This article is reprinted by permission from ‘Junior 
Red Cross Journal.’’ It is timely and useful, for it 
presents the problem of money management from the 


point of view of the student. 


This article can profit- 


ably be read by junior and senior high school students. 


Ann Brewington 
The School of Business 
The University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


You learn to manage money by having 
opportunities, many opportunities, every day to 
manage it. If you do not have such opportunities, 
you will remain a child in money matters. For 
example, Dorothy, although twenty-three years 
old, was still a child in money management and 
did not know how to use a charge account at a 
store properly. Her father had her arrested one 
day when she was charging $27.15 to his account. 
He and her mother said that they had previously 
warned her many, many times. But the story 
does not tell how many times her parents had 
given her an opportunity to handle money or to 
learn how to use a charge account. 


You, your schoolmates, and all other boys and 
girls can be classified in three ways with respect 
to your dollars, sense, and values: you can be 
classified as rich or poor, wise or foolish, social or 
nonsocial. Not the actual number of your 
dollars, whether they be one or one million, but 
the ways in which you acquire and use the number 
you possess, indicate how much money sense and 
what appreciation of values you have. 

You are rich or poor according to the values 
you acquire from your opportunity to learn how 
to manage money. You are poor if you have so 
much money that you do not have to earn any 
through your own efforts. You are very poor 
indeed if you have so much money that you can 
and do purchase anything you want any time you 
want it. You are also very poor if you do not 
take part in planning for the purchase of your 
clothes, schooling, recreation, and your savings. 
In other words, you are rich to the extent that 
you participate in deciding how much of the 
family income can be and should be spent on 
you or by you. You are poor to the extent that 
your parents or other persons do all these things 
lor you. 


If, after thinking about your opportunities for 
learning to earn, spend, and save money, par- 
ticularly with reference to spending, you find that 
you are being denied the opportunity to learn, 
perhaps you should talk over the whole situation 
with your parents and ask them to give you the 
opportunity to learn money management, just 
as they are giving you the opportunity to learn 
history, swimming, and manners. You should, 
of course, be sure to make them understand 
that what you are seeking is the opportunity to 
learn how to use money as a tool, in much the 
same way as you learn to use a dictionary, an 
automobile, or a gun. 

You are wise or foolish according to the ways 
in which you acquire and use your money. You 
are wise, as well as fortunate, if you earn part or 
all of your money. No matter how much money 
you have given you, you can never know the 
value of a dollar until you have devoted some of 
your time and energy to earning one. Year after 
year the opportunities for boys and girls to earn 
enough money to support themselves are decreas- 
ing, but there yet remain many opportunities for 
them to earn part of the money spent on them or 
by them. It is because of these changes and 
because of the increasing expenditures by boys 
and girls in their daily activities that many 
parents are now giving each member of the family 
a regular allowance. 

Yet you cannot learn the value of money in 
terms of the effort, sacrifice, and accomplishment 
necessary for obtaining it from an allowance, 
regardless of whether the allowance is fifteen 
cents, fifteen dollars, or fifteen hundred dollars. 
You can, however, learn what the family income 
is. You can learn how that income can best be 
divided among the’ various members of the 
family; what the family expenses are; and which 
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members of the family can best meet those obliga- 
tions. You can learn whether it is wise to borrow 
on next month’s allowance and buy the tennis 
racquet you want so you can play during the 
summer days, and whether it is possible or ad- 
visable to buy the radio on the installment plan. 

You are foolish, and you learn practically 
nothing that is of any value to you in money 
management, if you obtain your money from 
your parents by begging or tormenting them for 
it until they give it to you. Neither do you learn 
money management if your parents give you 
money at irregular intervals in varying amounts. 
It is impossible for you to learn how to manage 
when you do not know how much you will have 
to manage. 

It is easy to classify a boy or girl as wise or 
foolish according to the ways he or she acquires 
money, but it is rather difficult to classify him 
according to ways of using money. Ways of 
using it are more numerous and subtle, involving 
such abstractions as development of personality, 
appreciation of the arts, and building friendships. 

If you use your money in an attempt to pur- 
chase popularity among your friends by treating 
them to candy and ice cream too frequently; if 
you purchase everything you see in the store for 
which you have the ready cash; if you can not 
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enjoy a game without having the most expensive 
or elaborate equipment, you are foolish in your 
use of your money. You are using money as a 
means of covering up or supplementing a de- 
ficiency in your personality. If you use your 
money to buy a birthday gift for a friend; if you 
buy your bicycle this month instead of next 
month because you think the price will be higher 
next month; if you purchase wholesome enjoy- 
ment, you are wise in the use of your money, for 
in each of these instances you have used your 
money to obtain values that you could not 
otherwise have attained. 

Americans are commonly referred to as people 
who know the price of everything and the value 
of nothing, which is a way of saying that Ameri- 
cans generally use the price of an article or service 
as the evaluation of it. Using the price of an 
article or service as a measure of its value results 
in as many inaccuracies, as much injustice, and 
as much unhappiness as would result from 
measuring the value of a song by its length, the 
value of a friend by his weight, and the value of 
an automobile trip by the number of miles 
traveled. Prices rise and fall rapidly and fre- 
quently. Between 1914 and 1920 prices doubled; 
between 1930 and 1932 they were cut in half. 
But the desire for and love of music, companions, 
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books, and travel, remained constant—or mayhap 
increased because of these violent fluctuations of 
prices. 

From these illustrations you should see that 
the reasons you spend your money a particular 
way are just as important, in the long run, as 
the article you purchase or the amount it costs. 
Likewise, the reasons why you save your money 
and the ways in which you save it, are more 
important to you and to society in general than 
the amount you save. 

Saving money just for the sake of amassing 
a large sum, or filling a dime bank, or merely in 
obedience to your parents, is unreasonable and 
affords no opportunity for you to learn values. 
Moreover, saving money at the sacrifice of health, 
time, effort, and talent is foolish and wasteful. 
You are foolish and wasteful if you frequently go 
without your lunch in order to have fifteen cents 
to deposit in the school savings bank, because 
you are endangering your health. If, after three 
hours of shopping, you pay only fifty cents less 
than the price quoted you for a pair of shoes at 
the first shop you visited, you are wasteful because 
you have undervalued your time and effort. A 
penny saved is a penny earned; but not when it 
takes two pennies’ worth of effort to effect the 
saving. When you get your clothing wet from 
walking in the rain in order to save street-car 
fare; when you pay a dollar for a sweater that 
will wear only one-fourth as long as a two-dollar 
one, you are not economical—you are wasteful 
and extravagant. 

Saving is only one part of money management. 
As a matter of fact, the simplest way to handle 
money would be to save it. By merely saving it 
as a miser does you avoid wanting things; you 
shirk the ordeal of determining values for your- 
self, you escape the danger of spending foolishly 
and of setting an example as a spendthrift. ° But 
the function of saving is to afford you oppor- 
tunities to learn how to make provision for 
supplying your wants of next week, next year, 
during illness or vacation time, Saving in pro- 
portion to your income, your age, and your needs, 
is not only desirable, but necessary, in acquiring 
dollars, sense, and values. 

Such saving is accomplished through budget- 
ing. The real benefit of budgeting consists in 
finding a way to get the greatest amount of value 
in exchange for money used. Budgeting makes it 
possible to have the theater party next week; the 
new raincoat in the spring; and money for 
Christmas gifts. The budgeting system used in 
the money management method course in the 
schools of Brookline, Massachusetts, provides a 
plan for saving, giving, and having, during school 
days, college days, in the earning years, and in 
later years. If you save, give, and have, accord- 


ing to that “growth standard,” you will manage 
your money wisely and give yourself opportu- 
nity to judge values. 

When you acquire or use money you take on a 
social responsibility as well as an individual one, 
because the way in which you earn it, the amount 
you earn, what you buy, the amount you spend, 
and how you save, all affect every person in the 
United States. In earning and disposing of your 
money, you function as a producer and a con- 
sumer, putting goods and service into and taking 
goods and services from the various social insti- 
tutions, such as business, school, church, home, 
and government. For example, if you patronize 
your neighborhood drug store, a mail order house, 
a chain grocery, if you “buy until it hurts,” or 
“buy American,” you, as a consumer, are exer- 
cising definite control over the type, quality, and 
quantity of goods and services available to you 
and all other members of our social organization. 
At the same time and in like manner your activi- 
ties as a consumer control the number and kind 
of jobs available for you and al! other members 
of our social organization. If fewer automobiles 
were purchased in 1932 than in 1931, there was 
more unemployment, and wages were lower in 
that industry in 1932 than in 1931. If individuals 
paid no taxes to the government, it would be 
impossible to have paved roads, fire protection, 
public schools, or parks. Likewise, there would 
be no jobs available on the highways, in insurance 
offices, or in companies making school equipment, 
books, and clothing. 

Saving, as well as spending, is a social as 
well as an individual problem. Oversaving is as 
disastrous as overspending. ‘The use made of 
savings, as well as spendings, controls the rate 
at which wages, new capital equipment, industrial 
profits, and financial profits, increase or decrease. 
If you deposit your savings in the bank or if you 
purchase a bond or a share of stock in a business 
organization, you are thereby increasing the 
amount of that type of goods and services avail- 
able to you and all others. At the same time, 
however, you are decreasing the amount of money 
that can be saved and spent to the extent that 
the business organization uses the money obtained 
through the bank, or through your buying the 
stock or bond, to install new equipment, build 
new plants, or establish reserve funds. When 
you decrease the amount of money that can be 
saved or spent, you are decreasing the amount of 
money available to consumers. 

If you do manage your money with regard 
for the social consequences of your earning, 
spending, and saving, you are exercising conscious 
control over the kind of changes that take place 
in our social organization. You are consciously 
using your money as a device in cooperative living. 
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Ways to Teach Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Part 1V —The Evaluation of Bookkeeping Problems 


This is the fourth and concluding article in a series 

that Mr. Andruss has written for THE BALANCE 

SHEET. The three previous articles appeared in 
the January, February, and March issues. 


Harvey A. Andruss, Director 
Department of Commerce 
State Teachers College 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 


PRESENT TESTING METHODS. Among the 
greatest developments in classroom technique 
during the past decade has been the increasing 
use of objective, new-type, or short-answer tests. 
This movement has gained impetus in the field 
of bookkeeping, until at the present time almost 
all high school textbooks have achievement tests 
to accompany them. Some attempts have been 
made to standardize tests in first-year and 
second-vear bookkeeping courses regardless of 
the textbooks studied. 

There is no doubt that objective bookkeeping 
tests have increased the teacher’s ability to 
measure the results of instruction. However, 
the problem test has not been widely used since 
it did not seem to fit into the orthodox objective- 
test mold as represented by the true-false, match- 
ing, and completion forms. 

There is an increasing feeling among teachers 
that objective or new-type tests need to be sup- 
plemented if our testing program is to measure 
student achievement more accurately. A wider 
use of objective tests in the field of bookkeeping 
is to be encouraged. The problem-point test, as 
explained later, is needed to supplement our 
present objective-test forms. 


TEST FORMS USED IN BOOKKEEPING EXAM- 
INATIONS. ‘The traditional tests of the essay, 
discussion, problem, or practice set types used in 
the field of bookkeeping have been questioned 
largely because they do not involve grading ob- 
jectively to disclose specific weaknesses. Ob- 
jectivity is a matter of grading. If two people 
working independently can arrive at the same 
score in marking papers, the test is objective. 

While it is not the purpose of this discussion 
to treat practice sets, it is suggested that even 


though “progress” and “completion” grades are 
given for practice sets following the procedure 
outlined in Part I, it is well to give problem-point 
tests by using transactions based on practice set 
entries which have been completed. The scoring 
of the problem-point test will be outlined later in 
this discussion. 

The new type or objective tests more fre- 
quently found in bookkeeping are of the (1) two- 
response tests of the true-false, yes-no, debit- 
credit, expense-income, asset-liability types; (2) 
multiple-choice or best-answer types; (3) match- 
ing types; (4) classification type, as the “figure- 
less” work sheet; and (5) completion types. 

“Problem tests are a traditional form of test- 
ing in bookkeeping and in business arithmetic. 
If each solution is graded as either perfect or 
zero, problem tests are objective tests... But the 
scale which jumps from 100 to 0, without any 
gradations, is altogether too coarse for the meas- 
urement of human conduct.”! 

Figures provide the most objective mode of 
expression. The solutions of problems are gener- 
ally scored or graded by giving credit only for 
the correct answer. In solving any problem, the 
student must select or choose one of the four 
mathematical operations. After choosing either 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, or division, 
he must perform the operation accurately. The 
first result may become the basis for the second 
mathematical operation, which will in turn pro- 
duce a second result. This process is continued 
until the final result or answer is produced. If 
we look only at the final result or answer, the 
problem is either all right or all wrong. For the 
purpose of diagnosing weaknesses for remedial 
instruction, or measuring student achievement, 


*Copyrighted by Harvey A. Andruss, State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pa. 
iPaul A. Carlson, Monograph 18—-The Measurement of Business Education (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co., 1933), p. 16. 
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specific weaknesses are not revealed by this 
method of grading. 


AN EXAMPLE OF PROBLEM-POINT SCORING. 
The discovery of specific weaknesses, in order 
that remedial teaching may follow, is an increas- 
ingly important purpose of modern teaching. 
The measurement of achievement in terms of a 
problem must consider: (1) the choice of the 
proper operation, and (2) the accurate execution 
of the operation chosen. Knowing that one must 
add two numbers together is one thing, and the 
actual addition is another thing. The choice of 
the operation and the execution of it are both 
necessary steps. Selecting the mathematical 
operation to be used is equal in importance to the 
accurate completion of the operation. Too many 
times in a five-problem examination each prob- 
lem is scored twenty points. When percentile 
grades are given, the problems are graded as if 
they were equal in difficulty and length, or some 
more or less arbitrary weighting is used. 

If an arithmetic problem is scored by giving 
one point for the choice of the proper operation 
and one point for the correct result following 
each operation, the natural weight (or value) of 
the problem is as many points as there are opera- 
tions and results involved in it. If addition, sub- 
traction, and division are needed to solve the 
problem, there will be three points for the three 
operations, two points for the two fesults follow- 
ing the first two operations used, and one point 
for the final answer. For scoring purposes a rec- 
tangle is ruled by the student on the right-hand 
margin of the paper. This shows the operations 
used by means of the plus, minus, division, or 
multiplication signs. Opposite these mathemat- 
ical symbols will appear the figure results. This 
plan of scoring is illustrated as follows: 


Problem 1 


A retail shoe dealer paid cash for 82 dozen 
pairs of shoes at $50.00 a dozen and 360 
pairs of hose at 75 cents a pair. What was 
the amount paid? 


Correct SOLUTION 


82 dozen X$50.00= $4,100.00 
360 pairs X75c = 270 .0O 
$4,100 .00+$270.00= 4,370.00 
ScorinG Proriem Points 
Operation Result 
Xx $4,100 .00 
X 270 .0O 
+ 4,370 .0O 


This correct solution, by weighting the choice 
of each operation as one point and by giving one 
point for each result or final answer, yields a 
score of six points. If the results were as follows, 


the score would be four points since the mistake 
in the second multiplication caused the second 
result and final answer to be wrong, but the stu- 
dent has chosen the correct operations to be 
used. 

Problem 1 


A retail shoe dealer paid cash for 82 dozen 
pairs of shoes at $50.00 a dozen; and 360 


pairs of hose at 75 cents a pair. What 
was the amount paid? 
Correct SOLUTION 
82 dozen X$50.00= $4,100.00 
360 pairs X75c = 207 .00 
$4,100 .00 +$207.00= 4,307.00 
ScorinG Prosiem Points 
Operation Result 
x $4,100 .0O0 
x 207 .0O 
+ 4,307 .00 


The problem-point method of weighting has 
the following advantages: 

(1) Problems can be graded objectively using 

natural rather than artificial weighting. 

(2) Specific weaknesses are disclosed. 

(3) The grading of both skill and knowledge 
is possible. 

(4) Problems are graded more accurately 
since the problem requiring the selection 
and the use of the most mathematical 
operations is given the greatest number 
of points. 

Natural weighting is present when any two 
test makers can arrive at the same number of 
points to be given for each problem. 

Can we not apply this same idea of natural 
weighting to bookkeeping problems? 


RELATION OF OBJECTIVE TESTS TO PROBLEM 
TESTS. In a large measure the objective tests 
now in use in problem form are figureless. The 
student is asked to place check marks in certain 
specific places, as in columns of a work sheet, or 
place a figure in one of two columns. To be valid 
a test must evaluate the student’s ability: 

(1) To recognize or choose the principle to 

be applied. 

(2) To apply the principle to a given set of 

facts. 


Our present-day objective tests in bookkeep- 
ing fall short of validity in that they do not test 
the applications of bookkeeping principles in a 
life-like situation. The final test of a bookkeeper 
is his ability to keep records and make reports. 
The record-keeping and reporting is impossible 
without the use of figures. This means that the 
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student’s recognition and understanding of an 
accounting principle or a bookkeeping practice 
should first be tested by the usual objective tests. 
However, the ability to recognize or choose 
principles does not necessarily mean that the 
student is able to apply them. To give the book- 
keeping tests greater validity, a means of grading 
problems in bookkeeping objectively must be 
devised. Problem-point tests should follow and 
supplement other objective tests. 


RECOGNITION AND CONSTRUCTION TESTS FOR 
BUSINESS PAPERS. ‘The instruction in business 
papers does not occupy such a large part of the 
bookkeeping teacher’s time as it once did. Fre- 
quently the early attempts to teach junior busi- 
ness training in the junior high schools have been 
followed by the criticism that students have been 
caused to fill out many more checks than were 
necessary to teach them the skill of constructing 
this common business paper. The knowledge of 
economic and legal relationships giving rise to 
the check is almost as important as the ability to 
construct a check properly. 

Almost every set of bookkeeping tests in- 
cludes a section on the business papers or vouch- 
ers which the students need to know in order to 
complete their practice set work successfully. In 
addition to giving objective tests on business 
papers using the true-false, completion, match- 
ing, and multiple-choice items, the principles of 
objective testing need to be applied to actual 
illustrations of business papers. 
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An objective test using an actual illustration 
of the business paper is shown in Illustration I. 

This form is a check, but the same principles 
may be applied to all business papers used in a 
practice set. While only three or four questions 
are shown here, the number of questions should 
cover all blank spaces, significant expressions, 
and stubs. Significant printed words and phrases 
may also be the basis for testing recognition. 
Tests may be duplicated to show two business 
forms on each 814" x 11” page, or actual forms 
may be used. 

Illustration I is used to test the student’s 
recognition of the different parts of the instru- 
ment. [Illustration II, which is to be filled in 
from the facts preceding it, tests the student’s 
ability to construct or apply his knowledge to a 
practical business situation. Illustration III is a 
student’s unsuccessful attempt to write (con- 
struct) a check.. True-false, matching, multiple- 
choice, and completion tests may precede these 
recognition and construction tests. 


RECOGNITION TEST—PARTS OF A CHECK. 
Only by this means are we able to judge the 
student’s ability to use business papers before he 
is allowed to write business forms in the practice 
set. Filling out a form does not mean that the 
person understands the legal significance of the 
steps he is taking. Filling out the form is mere 
training, while the understanding of the rights 
and liabilities of the parties has great educational 
value. To fill out a form without knowing what 


Illustration I 





No. (a) 


(b) 19__(c) __ 





(1) (f) 
Pay to the order of (g) 


(d) 
FARMERS SECURITY BANK 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 


(e) 
47-125 


(0) 
¢  (h) 





Gi) 


ror. Q)_ _ 





Dollars 











(m) 


Sample: 


eee eeee 
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Illustration II 


Fill in this blank form to meet the requirements outlined in the problem. 


Do not mark in the score space at the right. 


Problem: J. K. Good owes on April 1, 193-, a grocery bill of $25.00 to H. N. Powell. 
Assume that this instrument is No. 24 and write it out as if you were Mr. 


Good paying his bill. 





























it means requires only skill. To recognize its 
possible consequences is understanding. 

The construction tests or exercises may be 
duplicated, or directions written on a blackboard 
may be followed by students who use actual 
business forms. Duplicated forms should be 
large enough to permit the student to fill in the 
blank spaces with writing. By grouping the 
facts and the forms carefully, two construction 
tests may be shown on each page. As an example 
of this procedure, the facts and form for a con- 
struction test on the check are shown in IlIlustra- 
tion II. At the side of the form, space is provided 
for scoring the solution objectively when used as 
a test. 


CONSTRUCTION TEST—WRITING A CHECK. 
If the student fills out this check in the manner 


Points 
No. Dallas, Texas 19 ity ae 
THE FARMERS BANK & TRUST COMPANY _ 12-146 
Dallas, Texas 

Pay to the order of. = ae: 
— oe, ae 
For. — oe ae 

, NT ~~ a. 2 


indicated in Illustration III, the scoring for test 
purposes would be made in the score space pro- 
vided at the right. The student is given credit 
for every blank space filled in correctly. 


PROBLEM-POINT TEST IN JOURNALIZING. 
Valid tests of a student’s achievement in book- 
keeping are: (a) objective tests of the true-false, 
matching, multiple-choice, or completion types 
used to evaluate the choice or recognition of ac- 
counting principles, and (b) those tests involving 
figures which require the application of account- 
ing principles to a given situation. 

Objective tests are now widely used for the 
purpose of testing a student’s ability to recognize 
accounting principles. Accounts are classified in 
terms of debits or credits, assets or liabilities, 


Illustration III 





























Points 
No, 24 a Dallas, Texas April I Pe iivuteata 
THE FARMERS BANK & TRUST COMPANY 12-146 
Dallas, Texas 

Pay to the order of J: K. Good $ 25-00 — eo 
Twenty Fire and no/100 Dollars me 

For Groceries H. N. Powell ‘tinh oa 
ein -win ea 
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expense or income items. ‘The bookkeeping 
problem using figures, although objective in 
form, has presented such difficulties in grading 
as to cause it to become less popular with those 
teachers who favor short-answer or new-type 
tests. Bookkeeping problems may be used to 
supplement objective tests when graded in terms 
of giving one point for each operation completed 
correctly. Thus the problem-point test will 
strengthen new-type tests in bookkeeping by 
giving us an objective means of grading problems 
without having the final score vary from perfect 
to zero. 

The use of objective and problem tests and 
their relation to one another may be illustrated 
in journalizing. A valid test must consider the 
(1) recognition, (2) classification, and (3) appli- 
cation of accounts in the journal. 

The recognition of the nature of account bal- 
ances may be tested by a two-response test of 
the following type: 

BALANCES 


Accounts Debit Credit 
1 Cash..... ( x ) ( ) 
| or: Se ( x) 
3 John Good, Capital .. ( _) ( x ) 


The classification of account balances may be 
tested by using a two-response test combined 
with a matching test: 





Classes of BALANCES 

Accounts Accounts Debit Credit 
(a) Asset 1 Cash (a) ca 
(b) Liability 2 Sales .% <-£ee 


(c) Net Worth 3 John Good, 


(d) Expense Capital = 


(c) 


(e) Income 


Among the modern forms of objective tests 
now in use, it is generally conceded that the com- 
pletion test is among the more difficult while the 
true-false is among the less difficult. It is inter- 
esting to note that we generally consider these 
test forms to be of equal difficulty. The same 
amount of credit, or the same number of points, 
is given for the correct filling in of a blank space 
in a completion statement as is given for the 
correct response to a true-false statement. There 
is little doubt that a differentiation in the diffi- 
culty of different test forms would lead us to 
“artificial” weighting. It is doubtful whether a 
system of weighting test items on the basis of 
difficulty would give us more reliable results than 
our present method. It would certainly offer a 
less objective basis for grading in which the value 
of the test items would depend to a great extent 
on the opinion of the test makers. 

It is easier to recognize that the Cash Account 
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has a debit balance rather than a credit balance 
than it is to classify the Cash Account in terms 
of assets, liabilities, net worth, expense or income 
items as shown directly above. The classification 
of account balances is more difficult than the 
recognition of them. However, we shall probably 
continue to treat them as being of equal value. 

In the problem-point test which follows, each 
figure, account name, and ruling is considered to 
be of equal difficulty. The same method of 
“natural” weighting is used as appears in modern 
objective test forms. No attempt is made to de- 
termine the relative difficulty. Specific penalties 
for indentation, punctuation, underlining, etc., 
are not considered since “artificial” weighting 
would have to be provided. The general philoso- 
phy of grading is that rewards for right-doings 
are more effective than punishments or penalties 
for mistakes. 

The application of the knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of accounting contained in the orthodox 
objective tests of the student’s ability to recog- 
nize and classify account balances must be made 
either in the account, the journal, or the financial 
statements. The application given here is that 
of journalizing transactions involving these ac- 
counts. 

The transactions to be journalized are: 

April 1, 193— John Good invests $2,500.00 
in a hardware business. 

April 2, 193— The cash register contains 
$100.00 received from sales 
of merchandise. 


The journal entries are: 


Points 
Ss April 1, 193- ae 
oe eee FT oa 
30 John Good, Capital 2,500.00. .3 
Invested cash in hardware business. I (10) 
2 eo 
. <een......2.....8 26660 an 
Se $ 100.00. .3 
Cash sales from cash register tape. 1 (8) 


*Folio references for Cash Account No. 1, Sales Account No. 
20, and Capital Account No. 30. 





The natural weights for scoring the first 
journal entry are as follows: 
Points 
Date—year, month, and day.......... 3 
DR ceed cee nekacicdcaee - 9 
Name of the account debited in the 
proper position on the page......... I 
Name of the account credited in the 
proper position on the page......... I 
Debit amount in the proper column... 1 
Credit amount in the proper column... I 
Accurate and complete explanation.... 1 
EE errr 
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Illustration IV 























Points 
Prorit AND Loss SUMMARY 10 in 
193- | ae ei ee |. | 193- | ia ee — ee 
May | 31 | Inventory J3 || $1,506;00 || | 31 | Inventory | J3 || $1,800100 ...10 
31 | Purchases J3 || 1,200/00 i] | 31 | Sales J3 2,000;00 
| 31 | Selling Expense | J3 || 500/00 || | | | 4 
31 | General Expense | J3 || 200'00 | a 
31 | Net Profit | J3 |] wen || | | ay 
| } | | 
| —— | | | i— 
| | $3,800|00 i | | 3,800 00 5 
ae ie: —= = ro —_———————— | 
a eee 41 
PROBLEM-POINT TEST FOR ACCOUNTS. <A_ Only the points deducted are written on the line 


problem involving heading, posting, ruling, and 
balancing accounts may be scored by giving one 
point for each account name, date, amount, ex- 
planation, or line ruled. The illustration of this 
scoring procedure is based on the Profit and Loss 
Summary Account used in Part III of this series 
of articles.2, The completely posted account with 
its score values is shown in Illustration IV. 

The second and following journal entries on 
this journal page will require only one point for 
the date as only the day date is written. The 
number of accounts debited and credited will 
vary if compound entries are used. The folio 
references will be equal in number to the sum of 
the accounts debited and credited. The general 
principle of natural weighting is to give one 
point for each item or operation performed. 

The scores at the right would not appear on 
the lines but would represent the scorer’s figures 
which might be placed there after the student’s 
work has been submitted. 


*Harvey A. Andruss, 


Publishing Co., March, 1935), p. 301. 
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where the mistake is made. The total of the 
points deducted (as shown by the figures put on 
the student’s paper) may be deducted from the 
forty-one points on the teacher’s key or scoring 
model. This will save the time of the teacher in 
crediting each line with the number of points for 
correct work. 

A summary of the score points given for items 
in the account shows the following: 

Points 

Account heading and number 
at ethers ias rep eek il see 
PR ck rece hd Sees oc Fane 
gE errata rt Gc nen eer ay wtp 
Contra account names. 
Journal folio references. ., is 
Amounts in the debit and credit columns... i 
rr eee ee 
II Ls 1a bs dee Cele bbe aah 24 
Double line rulings...............¢... 


wR NNNNN BD BD WN 


ARES Se ae En eee 


, Part IIL,” Tue’ Bacance Sneet (Cincinnati: South-Western 


Illustration V 











Work SHEET, James Brown, Montu Enpinc May 31, 193- 
: ' itl aot iia ath 4 1 Lat nae . : - Points 
Trial Balance 
Accounts sere — 
Dr. Cr 

- ——_—_—_—_——- ee 
a ee ee Ce) eae Dot Senta Metis «eS seen atabeedwuet dseas e. .£...9 
Accts. Receivable..... CP 2 S.C rng = ) 
ES, DR Dn.) Bee ES RC SN Eel odin deaa.c le csads axiew fos sedvwalende sigu down a ) 
Accounts Payable.... |]......... SS) ee eres oer ere lane ee ) 

James Brown, 
eee Cee PME 6 6 ckin sods cade, scene Hasge edwin dhe shen viaeea b44 ) 
rrr. Sn re | 2000 OOl........ pee ) 
Purchases............ 1,200 00) eR: a Aes Se eer nee Cee bs. ) 
Selling Expense...... ce Serer ferer zz ) 
General Expense..... || 200 .00| OC: EPPO OOe SF Pee TEE id | ee cere yes | rete as 
| | aS oie 
= a ee 
7 otal Sweets. ad ae ie 

Goods on hand at cost price May 31, 193-........ $1,800.00 
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Illustration VI 
JAMES BROWN 












































Points 
BatanceE SHEET, May 31, 193- 

Assets Liabilities 2 
Piibb aa ekdt hcnwns ties ah wen’ Pisue ti Accounts Payable. ..........0000006s % 800 ine 
Accounts Receivable.................. 2,000 i 
eee SPENT ye 1,800 ||| Net Worth: 

James Brown, Net Worth.. $3,900 oom 

Peet Set REAP... ..:22cceces 400 || 4,300 2 & 

IE cyto G ois enim picla alee $5,100 ||| Total Net Worth and Liabilities....... $5,100 so 
PR Erie wacehtne sea ..28 


If an account is balanced, the balance is 
brought down. The new balance brought down 
would add five more points for the month and 
day date, explanation, check ( v) or folio refer- 
ence, and the amount of the balance. 


PROBLEM-POINT TEST FOR WORK SHEETS. 
The classification of accounts may first be tested 
by placing code numbers in debit and credit 
columns. Work sheets in which check marks ( v7) 
are used to indicate the placement of the account 
amounts or balances may follow. However, there 
comes a time when it is necessary that the student 
actually complete a work sheet containing figures. 
If arithmetic is to be kept at a minimum, the 
amounts can be in round dollars. 

The eight-column work sheet of James Brown 
for the month ending May 31, 193-, as illustrated 
in Part III of this series,3 may be duplicated 
(preferably dittoed) or dictated to the students 
in the form shown in Illustration V. 

Sometimes teachers think it wise to show the 
scoring summary at some other place on the work 
sheet than on each line. Knowing the system of 
scoring, the student may attempt to place only 
as many figures on a line as the score at the end 
of the line indicates. If some unused corner of 
the work sheet is available, the following scoring 
summary may be duplicated in that space: 


Possible Actual 
Points Points 
Column headings.............. 9 ( ) 
Amounts in the profit and loss 
ERP A ree rear iyer eee 7 ( ) 
Amounts in the balance sheet 
a ae Bi is tr bi 6 ( ) 
Keys to closing entries......... 4 ( ) 
Net Profit (written in)......... I : 2% 
Totals of the columns.......... 6 ( ) 
po eee 33 ( 


sIbid., p. 299. 


PROBLEM-POINT TEST FOR FINANCIAL STATE- 
MENTS. The Balance Sheet and Statement of 
Profit and Loss for James Brown made from the 
preceding work sheet may be graded objectively 
by giving a point for each account name, amount, 
ruling, etc. The number of points will vary with 
the manner in which the teacher has required 
the Balance Sheet to be set up. If an unclassified 
Balance Sheet is made, it will appear as shown 
in Illustration VI. 


The natural weights for scoring the unclassi- 
fied Balance Sheet in Illustration VI are: 


Points 

Heading of balance sheet............ 3 
NN II so vccen's cass sdciecees 3 
OE ne eee 7 
pO 7 
Dh iiicpintubansannke seks wi 4 
Ns din dip Wain iae caidas wins 2 
I kickin ban emi guidee ae 2 
Sa hdkdanh dkimkwetdwinnekene 28 


The operating statement for James Brown 
for the month ending May 31 may be scored as 
shown in Illustration VII. 


The natural weights for scoring the operating 
statement are: 


Points 

Heading of statement............... 3 
EERIE PE ere 2 
TOTTI OTT TT Tee 6 
POU WATNMOOS <0. 5 o ccs ce cccccess 6 
EE Ee ee 6 
ee 5 
a ik siek anhndia detain 5 
EE ee ee 


SUMMARY. The problem-point test in book- 
keeping, supplementing other forms of objective 
tests, has the following advantages: 
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Illustration VII 











Points 
JAMES BROWN one 
STATEMENT OF Prorit AND Loss ror Montu ENpDING May 31, 193- Bay 
— a SASS oO — 1) — = — 
| ee ee ee te ee Ee RN ONL Deeps ee aes, || | $2,000.00 | 2 
| Cost of Goods Sold: | | 
| Merchandise Inventory, May 1..............20.20cscscceees || $1,500.00 || .- 
| DMI oc Us vb oi amen oki deat aaanheddewawneaes ts || 1,200.00 || a 
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. Bookkeeping is tested in a natural setting. 

. Objective scoring is possible for remedial 
and achievement purposes. 

. Since both knowledge and skill are needed 
to solve problems, our scoring or grading 
devices should give credit for knowledge 
of the principle as well as its application. 

. Each separable operation or result is the 
basis for a natural weight value in scoring 


be supplemented by problem-point tests — 
one tests the recognition of the principle, 
and the other the application of it. 

7. A teacher’s model solution or key gives 
bases for scoring so that only points de- 
ducted need be written on student’s paper. 

8. Problem-point tests are applicable to jour- 
nalizing, posting, work sheet, balance 
sheet, and statement of profit and loss 
exercises. 





or grading. Experimentation by classroom teachers with 

the idea of grading problems on the point basis 

will serve to refine this teaching device. Each 

teacher who uses it must adopt this teaching 

6. Orthodox objective test in bookkeeping of device to the classroom situation which exists in 
the two-response or matching type should his own room. 


5. Business papers can be graded objectively 
by using the problem-point system for each 
blank space to be recognized or filled in. 





TWO NEW MONOGRAPHS 


Monograph 24—"Business Education and the Consumer” 
(Single copies 50 cents, postpaid) 


Proceedings of the 1934 Conference on Business Education, sponsored by The School of 
Business, The University of Chicago. 





Monograph 25—''A History of Business Education in the United States” 
(Single copies 25 cents, postpaid) 
A 159-page printed booklet that was prepared by Benjamin R. Haynes of the University 


of Southern California, Los Angeles; and Harry P. Jackson, Santa Ana High School and 
Junior College, Santa Ana, California. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Recent Trends in Commercial Education 


by 
Clyde B. Edgeworth 


Supervisor of Commercial Education 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Tue subject, “Recent 
Trends in Commercial Education,” 
is large enough to provide more 
than enough material for a sixty- 
hour university course, but I shall 
confine my discussion to the in- 
fluence of the happenings of the 
past few years upon commercial 
education in the secondary schools. 

WHAT HAPPENED IN THE PAST. 
Let us try to get a picture of our 
field, say, four or five years ago. 
The demand, even then, was for 
better trained commercial teachers. 
Many states had passed the rule 
that no one could teach in the high schools with- 
out a four-year degree, and certification had to be 
made that the prospective teacher had a certain 
number of semester-hours of work in general 
education, in subject matter in his field, and in 
methods. Due to the shortage of commercial 
teachers who could meet the demands, it was 
necessary to grant temporary certificates to 
many. 

The smaller cities and towns were generally 
giving the traditional vocational subjects—book- 
keeping, shorthand, and typewriting—with some 
commercial arithmetic and possibly commercial 
geography and business law. These last two sub- 
jects usually were electives. Where the school 
authorities thought the situation warranted it, 
two curricula were set up, one being a bookkeep- 
ing major, and the other a stenographic major. 
The traditional subjects were usually taught in 
the traditional way, with the emphasis on the 
vocational viewpoint. Some talk was heard of the 
importance of some type of general business train- 
ing for all, and in some places junior business 
training was placed in the curriculum to precede 
the commercial subjects. The program of com- 
mercial education was invariably found in the 
last two years of the senior high school. 

In the larger cities, possibly more progress 
was made. In the junior high schools, we found 
some sort of program in commercial education. 
Junior business training usually constituted the 
greater part of this program. In many systems 
typewriting was started, commercial arithmetic 
was given, and in a few bookkeeping was intro- 


duced. 





These subjects were given with 
three aims in mind: First, to serve 
as a try-out for those planning to 
take the commercial curriculum; 
second, to give the type of voca- 
tional training which would train 
for the type of junior clerical job 
to which a pupil’s age would admit 
him if it became necessary for him 
to leave school; and third, to pre- 
pare for the commercial program 
which was to follow in the senior 
high school. Guidance had begun 
to play some part in assisting 
pupils to find their places in the 
proper curriculum. Too often the practice was to 
shunt off into the commercial curriculum those 
who were likely to become academic misfits. I 
think we can safely say that the commercial 
teachers in both the junior and senior high 
schools, during this period, were doing a rather 
creditable job. 

In many systems, a serious effort was being 
made to articulate the work of the junior and 
senior high schools, The senior high school built 
on the work of the junior high school and gave 
bookkeeping, typewriting, shorthand, and a lim- 
ited offering of commercial social-science subjects. 
A commercial pupil had a choice of a bookkeeping 
or a stenographic major and in some few of the 
largest school systems, it was recognized that 
there might be other fields of employment which 
could be trained for, with the result that a retail 
selling program was inaugurated and a beginning 
made with an “office practice and machines” 
major. 

In a few cities, it was recognized that there 
might be an employment opportunity on a 
lower level of clerical work for those who had a 
low I. Q., those who were misfits in the senior 
high school, or those who could not afford to 
spend the full time necessary to graduate from 
the regular program. For these pupils programs 
which would lead to junior clerical employment 
were started in the vocational school. 

The principal aim and objective of all of this 
commercial education was to give vocational 
training for clerical positions. It is true that we 
heard this or that leader in the field talking of 
business information which all should have, of 
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social and economic understanding, and of pro- 
motional background, but as long as commercial 
teachers were able to see a number of their 
graduates entering profitable employment, they 
did not pay much heed to their leaders. They 
could hardly be blamed, when they saw more and 
more pupils flocking into the commercial courses. 


EFFECTS OF THE DEPRESSION. Then the dark 
days of the depression were upon us, and in the 
words of a popular comedian, “Woe is me.” Woe 
to all of us—we were no longer able to send our 
pupils out into profitable employment. Not only 
were they unable to secure employment, but hun- 
dreds of thousands of the parents also entered 
the ranks of the unemployed. Pupils who would 
normally have dropped out of school to go to 
work, stayed on—they had no other place to go. 
We saw our capital shrinking or melting away; 
banks closing and carrying out of existence our 
life’s savings; our investments becoming almost 
or entirely worthless. Cities and towns were 
almost as poverty stricken as individuals, with 
the result that salaries were slashed right and 
left. The taxpayers, in their desperation, attacked 
the so-called frills, fads, and fancies of education, 
with the result that in almost all communities 
such subjects as art, music, physical education, 
home economics, and manual training were cur- 
tailed or eliminated. The school year was short- 
ened in many communities. 

What has been the position of commercial 
education in this period of panic? Has there been 
a demand that it be thrown on the scrap heap 
along with may other things in education? It is 
true that we have suffered along with our fellow 
teachers in salary cuts, increased teaching loads, 
and greatly increased size of classes, but we must 
have built better than we realized. The principles 
of commercial education were not attacked; to 
my knowledge there was not a single instance 
where there was a demand to eliminate the teach- 
ing of commercial subjects. Instead, there has 
been a steady increase in commercial enrollment 
in all our schools, and we even find a commercial 
curriculum being placed in the smaller high 
schools where it never had been before. 


When the depression first struck us, we went 
into a panic; we “‘quaked in our boots”’; our faith 
in what we had been doing was shaken; and we 
became very uncertain about everything in the 
field of commercial education. This was a period 
of self-pity, one in which we were waiting for the 
ax to fall. One can only pity himself for a limited 
period of time; usually we pass into the second 
period, which is that of self-analysis. Elbert 
Hubbard once said, “We are economically a na- 
tion of morons.” If this is true, what are we going 
to do about it? What can commercial education 
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contribute to the general enlightenment of the 
public which can be reached through the class- 
room and indirectly through the pupils we teach? 


RECENT TRENDS. Now we are indeed ready 
to consider the more recent trends of commercial 
education. Most of us are in a very chastened 
frame of mind; we are ready to listen to our 
leaders; we are ready to make any necessary 
changes to keep our field in good repute; and we 
are anxious to contribute our part to the economic 
knowledge of all. 


Suppose we consider for a moment the trend 
towards the teaching of social-economic values. 
Our subjects have always offered a wonderful 
opportunity for imparting this type of knowledge. 
Here and there we found a teacher who was 
really getting all possible values out of her teach- 
ing, but the large majority had their interests 
centered on occupational efficiency. Mr. Average 
Citizen is today searching for much economic 
information—he wants to know something of the 
theory of money, of banking, of credit, and of 
taxation, for he is becoming interested in where 
his money goes. The housewife is searching for 
budget information, and so we might go on 
enumerating the things about which Mr. and. 
Mrs. Average Citizen are gravely concerned. 


Professor H. G. Shields of The University of 
Chicago calls this type of education “consumer 
and producer education,” but we are talking of 
the same thing when we speak in terms of social- 
economic values and vocational training for occu- 
pational efficiency. The trend has been so de- 
cidedly in this direction that the commercial 
teachers are being exposed to a number of con- 
flicting theories and ideas coming from those who 
are in the position of leaders. Let me illustrate 
with the subject of bookkeeping. One group is 
saying that since so few of the commercial grad- 
uates can be placed, we need to be interested in 
the vocational viewpoint no longer, and that our 
duty now lies in teaching purely social-economic 
values. Other leaders, who cannot quite reconcile 
themselves to the idea of entirely abandoning 
vocational training, are advocating that classes 
in bookkeeping be conducted for those who de- 
sire only the information which is of value to 
them in a general way, and that other classes be 
conducted in the subject for those who are hope- 
ful of using it for vocational training. We see too 
many administrative difficulties to place our 
approval on this plan. Then there is still another 
group (it is a large group and probably the one 
with which most of us agree) which advocates 
that we continue to teach bookkeeping for its 
vocational values, but that we search for im- 
proved methods which will conserve time enough 
to allow us to weave into our instruction the 





social and economic values. What is true of book- 
keeping is also true of a great number of com- 
mercial subjects. 

There has been a sincere effort for a number 
of years to make the principles of commercial 
education square with the principles of general 
education—to adopt for the field the same laws 
of learning which have been set up in the other 
fields. We should be able to talk the same edu- 
cational language as our co-workers. Many com- 
mercial teachers have long complained that they 
did not have the respect of the academic teachers, 
and slighting remarks have been taken to heart 
and brooded over. I have taken the stand for 
many years that commercial teachers and their 
program receive the amount of respect to which 
they are entitled. The improved teacher-training 
program, the increased qualifications for teachers, 
and the more intelligent solution of our problems 
have brought about a greatly improved situation 
in this respect. 


RESEARCH. Great progress has been made in 
research in our field. We now hear commercial 
teachers intelligently discussing objective test 
building, scientific medians, measuring growth, 
and using the tools provided by the general field 
of testing to determine causes of failures. Much 
remains to be done. No changes should be made 
in existing programs, and no new programs should 
be started unless they follow and are based on 
the actual needs of the situation as shown by 
survey and research. Community B should not 
set up a program in commercial education just 
because Community A has the same program. 
The needs of Community B should first be de- 
termined, and a program should be set up to take 
care of those needs. More research is needed to 
determine what social and economic values we 
should tie up with our commercial subjects, what 
the present demand of business is in the way of 
training needs, what additional types of clerical 
employment are open to our pupils in addition 
to the traditional bookkeeping and stenographic 
fields, and how we can better teach to achieve 
desired goals in less time and more efficiently. 

As a result of Professor Nichols’ “A New 
Conception of Office Practice” and other surveys 
and studies, the fields of training have been 
broadened, especially in the larger cities, to in- 
clude courses in retail selling and office machines 
as majors.! We now know that there are many 
employment opportunities in what leaders have 
come to call “office trades,” and while many 
business concerns are doing their own training 
as a matter of necessity, they would gladly dis- 
pense with this phase of their work if it were to 
be done efficiently by other agencies. 
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NEW PROBLEMS. A direct outgrowth of the 
depression and the workings of the N. R. A. has 
been the rise in the age level of employment. If 
the unemployment figures continue in the 
millions, we may even find the age being raised 
still higher. This can only mean that boys and 
girls will remain in school longer. This will allow 
us to enrich the earlier years of the high school 
with a wealth of commercial social-science sub- 
jects and to move our definite vocational training 
up to the eleventh and twelfth grades. This will 
permit sending out pupils better prepared for 
life and jobs. Many cities are giving thought to 
the problem of what to do with the overaged, 
the misfits in the regular high school, and the 
low I. Q’s. Our duty is to all of our pupils, and 
not just to the bright ones. 

There is a decided trend towards more defi- 
nitely setting up our aims and objectives in every 
course given, as well as for a commercial curricu- 
lum major. The demand is also for well-written 
courses of study. We must know where we are 
going, how we are going to get there, and what 
we are going to do when we reach our destination. 


GUIDANCE. The movement in guidance and 
placement, in many places, had made fairly rapid 
strides before the depression. This activity has 
been greatly curtailed because of decreased 
budgets. The principles of guidance are now of 
more importance than they were formerly. If 
the taxpayers’ money is to be spent on education, 
it should be spent on the type of education that 
will profit the pupils most. Money should not be 
wasted by spending it on an educational oppor- 
tunity that is to be of no value to the pupil. We 
in commercial education should be behind guid- 
ance 100 per cent. We are very interested in 
having our pupils guided into our commercial 
curricula and not dumped in. If provisions have 
not been made, it is up to us not only to guide, 
but also to take full advantage of tests which 
may be used to determine ability and to predict 
probable success or failure. 

OTHER TRENDS. Rapid strides have been 
made in textbook writing; authors are beginning 
to appreciate the social-economic viewpoint and 
are emphasizing it in the new books. Many states 
are conducting state-wide contests in commercial 
subjects. 

The present-day viewpoint in the teaching of 
commercial subjects is appealing to the academic 
educator to such an extent that he is asking those 
in other curricula to be given an opportunity to 
elect certain commercial subjects which he feels 
would be of great value in meeting the new de- 
mands. It should give us great pleasure to coop- 
erate where this demand exists. 


IF. G. Nichols, Harvard Bulletins in Education (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1927). 
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What Are the Social Values of 


Business Education ? 


J. H. Dodd, Head 
Department of Commerce 

State Teachers College ; 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 


INCREASING EMPHASIS UPON THE 
SOCIAL VALUES. With increasing fre- 
quency business teachers are claiming 
social values for commercial education. 
The authors of textbooks in business 
subjects often assert that their books 
have been written with the idea of 
stressing the personal and social values 
of the subjects treated. The vocational 
aspect has not been discarded by any 
means, but there is a very noticeable 
shift in emphasis from the vocational 
values to the personal-use and social 
values of business education. More- 
over, our journals in commercial or 
business education are literally filled 
with articles in which it is insisted that business 
education is rich in possibilities with respect to 
the broad educational development of all pupils. 
Whether we have written a textbook or an article 
on business education, or attempted to make a 
speech on the subject, nearly all of us business 
teachers are likely to feel that business education 
possesses values: other than those of a vocational 
nature. 


At the same time, as we know, our insistence 
upon the social values of business education is 
often regarded as presumptuous by leaders in the 
field of general education. Perhaps the history of 
the growth of business education in our public 
schools justifies an attitude of skepticism on the 
part of those who have not studied the nature 
and possibilities of business education. It has not 
been so long ago since the job-getting possibilities 
of business courses were justification enough for 
offering typewriting, shorthand, and bookkeeping 
in the high schools. If anyone questioned the 
“cultural” value of such a type of education, the 
fact that boys and girls who pursued commercial 
courses could get jobs more easily than those who 
did not, afforded an argument for business educa- 
tion that was difficult to overcome. True, a few 
hardy souls ventured to assert that business 
courses possessed “cultural” values; but these 
were probably considered by teachers in the 





academic fields as laboring under an 
inferiority complex, and that such 
claims were mere rationalizations. 

But now nearly every commercial 
teacher stands ready to insist that 
business courses in the high school can 
be justified upon their social as well 
as their vocational usefulness. The 
teacher who would argue for commer- 
cial education upon vocational grounds 
only, has become the exception. 


REASONS FOR THE GROWING EM- 
PHASIS ON THE SOCIAL VALUES. Un- 
der the conditions, it is very pertinent 
to ask: Why the growing emphasis 
upon the nonvocational values of business educa- 
tion? And: What are the social values of business 
education? 

My answer to the first question is twofold: In 
the first place, perhaps, conditions in the economic 
world have forced us to reexamine the purposes 
and possibilities of business education. And, in 
the second place, commercial teachers in common 
with all other kinds of educators are coming to 
understand more of the essential nature and 
purposes of education. 

We are more or less familiar with the general 
history of business education in the United 
States. The enormous expansion of commerce 
and industry during the last half, and particularly 
the last quarter, of the preceding century created 
a demand for facilitating services in the pro- 
duction and exchange of goods and services. In 
order to meet this growing demand for commercial 
workers, private business schools undertook the 
task of training boys and girls in the techniques 
of business. As yet the public schools had not 
been able to free themselves from the absolutism 
and humanistic influences of past centuries. Con- 
sequently, few dared, if indeed it occurred to 
them, to propose the defilement of the temple of 
learning by the introduction of mundane subjects, 
the values of which were generally considered to 
be almost entirely vocational. So for years the 
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job of training young commercial workers was 
left to the private business schools. 


But logic, if not conviction, insisted upon the 
appropriateness of business education in the 
public schools. The schools were supposed to be 
founded in accordance with the principles of 
democracy. After business education had gained 
a place in the high schools, it proved to be popular 
and the business education department became 
the most’ rapidly growing department in the 
schools. The result is known to all who have taken 
the trouble to keep informed of the obvious 
trends in education. The number of boys and 
girls who have completed commercial courses is 
annually much larger than the available positions 
for which they are supposed to be trained. The 
supply of persons who have completed business 
courses in public and private schools is steadily 
mounting. 

Accordingly, thinking teachers of business 
have been confronted with many perplexing 
questions: If vocational preparation is the only 
or even the main, justification for offering com- 
mercial courses in the high schools, and if the 
opportunity for finding appropriate employment 
is becoming more and more remote, should not 
commercial enrollments be restricted? If limita- 
tion of enrollment is to be undertaken, upon 
what basis shall restrictions be made? Does 
business education possess values other than 
vocational? These and many other questions 
have been recognized and discussed by commer- 
cial educators, but it is with the last one men- 
tioned that I am at present concerned. 


The logical consequence, if the former as- 
sumptions as to the nature and purposes of 
business education are correct, is that the growth 
in commercial enrollment can not long continue. 
I am convinced that the recognition of this 
fact is one of the two reasons why commercial 
teachers and educators are seeking to establish 
their claims as to the social values of business 
education. The second reason is that general un- 
derstanding of the true nature and purposes of 
all education is undergoing change. 


HOW CAN SOCIAL VALUES BE ESTABLISHED? 
Now I am convinced that a high school curricu- 
lum which draws a great deal of its materials 
from the business world affords the very best 
type of education, regardless of what the pupil 
will do later in life. But I doubt that mere as- 
sertion, though frequently and loudly made, will 
convince others that commercial education is 
good for everybody and that it is rich in social 
values. The difficulties which are encountered 
in the measurement of educational values perhaps 
warrant the skepticism which characterizes the 
attitude of many sincere persons who seem to 
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see little social value in commercial courses. Nor 
do we make the best of our opportunities when 
we resort to comparisons, At best, comparisons 
of courses, unless all the factors involved are 
understood and appreciated by all concerned, 
constitute a very superficial method of establish- 
ing the true educational values of any particular 
course. Unfortunately I am afraid that we have 
employed this type of argument too often, with 
the result. that in many instances we have 
probably not built up an increased respect for 
commercial subjects. 


HOW THE POTENTIALITIES CAN BE DETER- 
MINED. In our attempt to establish the social 
values of business education, we must first give 
definiteness to the terms we use in discussing the 
matter. Then we must show how and why 
business education possesses the values which 
we claim for it. Here let me say that I am not 
prepared to state just what are the social values 
of commercial education and to establish these 
values once and for all, but I shall venture to 
propose a method by which I believe we may 
arrive at the truth of the matter. 


STATEMENT OF FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATIONAL 
OBJECTIVES. In the first place, I believe we must 
discard the so-called “cardinal principles” of 
secondary education, which are: health, command 
of fundamental processes, worthy home member- 
ship, civic education, worthy use of leisure time, 
ethical character, and vocational efficiency. 
There can be no dispute that these are aspects 
of life with which education should be vitally 
concerned, but as educational objectives, they 
are too vague and indefinite to be greatly useful 
in planning curricula. 

Fundamentally education has to do with the 
development of understandings, attitudes, ap- 
preciations, and automatic responses or habitual 
ways of reacting to previously encountered 
stimuli. The true objectives of all education are 
the development of desirable understandings, 
attitudes, appreciations, and automatic responses. 
The successful behavior of the individual in all 
life situations is dependent upon his development 
in these respects. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL NATURE OF BUSINESS. 
So we need to define the objectives of education 
in more fundamental terms. Having done this, 
we must next define our meaning of “business.” 
Few terms are more frequently used than that 
of “business.” The ways in which the term is 
ordinarily used render its usual connotations 
clear for practical purposes, but not for the 
purposes of curriculum construction. 

Like most other activities, business can not 
be isolated in practice. By studying those situ- 
ations in which business activities are to be 
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found, we may form a concept of business which 
will be useful for our purposes. 

It has been pointed out by some educators 
that business consists of certain facilitating 
services or activities which are incidental to 
the production of goods in an economic sense. 
As we know, the production of goods consists in 
the creation of form, time, place, and power-to- 
use utilities in the goods. The first three kinds 
of utilities are created by industrial effort, while 
the fourth is the result of circumstances which 
usually are sanctioned by society. With respect 
to the production of goods and services, observa- 
tion enables us to detect the presence of those 
facilitating services which are not intended to 
create utilities themselves. We may classify them 
into seven catagories. These same activities also 
frequently contribute to the economical con- 
sumption or use of utilities. Fundamentally, the 
facilitating services or activities collectively 
known as business, include: 


1. The making of judgments as to the use or 
disposition of goods and services. 

. The keeping of records. 

. The carrying on of communication. 

. The computing of values and quantities. 

. The supplying of a medium of exchange. 

. The promotion of transactions. 

. The approving by society of agreements. 


NAN WD 


It seems to me that these activities include 
all the activities which may be classified under 
the term “business.” 


It is the function of organized business educa- 
tion to develop the ability of individuals to en- 
gage effectively in one or more of these activities 
by promoting the growth of the proper kinds of 
understandings, attitudes, appreciations, and 
skills. This, business education has been doing, 
in so far as it has been successful in training 
persons for business careers. 


It is the primary purpose of business educa- 
tion as it is now organized and taught to develop 
abilities to the end that the individual! will become 
more vocationally proficient. And it is compara- 
tively easy to decide what abilities are needed 
in order that the individual may perform effi- 
ciently the various kinds of duties which are to 
be found in the business world. Analyses of the 
nature of the work to be done make it possible 
to set up curricula which utilize materials from 
the world of business and which develop skills 
and understandings, as well as attitudes and 
appreciations, which are useful in a vocational 
way. 

But now we are asserting that the training 
or education which prepares the individual for 
business likewise possesses values which will aid 
him in meeting those social and personal situa- 
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tions which are nonvocational. I think that the 
truth of the assertion can be proved. 

If it is first agreed that education is funda- 
mentally a process of developing understandings, 
appreciations, attitudes, and automatic responses, 
it should be possible to set up in detail the kinds 
of understandings, appreciations, attitudes, and 
automatic responses which are desirable. Having 
done this, the problem remaining is the selection 
of teaching materials, the organization of teaching 
procedures, and the testing of results. From my 
experience in attempting to evaluate the social 
values of business education by this method, I 
stand ready to assert that it can be demonstrated 
beyond reasonable contradiction that the field of 
business has as worth-while materials to offer in 
the proper social education of pupils as any other 
field of human interest. 

I should like to point out by way of illustration 
that an understanding of the economic world is a 
type of understanding that is socially desirable. 
This understanding can be gained only by the 
acquisition of particular understandings of the 
institutions, practices, and conditions which 
make up the economic world, a large part of 
which is business. It is easy to see how under- 
standing develops in connection with a study of 
such matters as money and credit, accounting, 
marketing, types of business ownership, com- 
munication, law, and other commercial subject 
matter and that such understandings conduce 
to a general understanding of the economic 
world. In fact, only by the growth of these 
particular understandings is the larger objective 
to be realized. 

Likewise appreciations of great social sig- 
nificance can be developed by the study of com- 
mercial subjects. For example, an appreciation of 
shared activity, of good workmanship, of the 
beautiful, and of the achievements of thinking— 
these and other appreciations are reasonable 
outcomes of commercial subjects when properly 
taught. Attitudes, which supply the driving 
force for action, are largely the product of experi- 
ence with situations which produce a mind-set or 
a tendency to react in a more or less definite 
manner toward an idea or other stimulus which 
has been encountered before. I contend that such 
attitudes as those of responsibility, of open- 
mindedness, of critical-mindedness, and of inquiry 
can be developed and greatly augmented by an 
organized study of business. Finally, automatic 
responses, like the ability to speak accurately, to 
write, to use the common objective materials 
and instruments which are our social heritage, 
and the ability to function as a wise consumer, 
obviously, can in a large measure be developed 
through commercial courses. 


(Concluded on page 384) 
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Everyone Needs this Training 


This dual-value course will give your students practical 
training for more intelligent citizenship and more efficient 
earning. Every student in your class is a junior citizen, 
a potential taxpayer, a potential business man, a user of 
business services. 


In this course the student gets a complete picture of the 
general uses of record-keeping and a picture of the internal 
operation and management of business and social institutions. 
The following are some of the types of examples used in 
the discussions, problems, and practice sets in applying the 
principles: the records of retail merchants, wholesale 
merchants, laundries, theaters, doctors, lawyers, restaurants, 
schools, banks, florists, clubs, boards of education, cities, 
individuals, families, farmers, mills, manufacturers, and a 


great many types of organizations. 
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20th CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING 
and ACCOUNTING 


By Baker, Prickett, Carlson 


Optional Selections. You have a great amount of freedom in the selection of 
suitable textbooks and suitable practice material. A textbook may be obtained for a course of 
any length. The textbook contains three types of problems and transactions for several practice 
sets. Additional practice sets may be obtained, with or without business papers, for a great 
variety of situations. Write for Bulletin No. 5, which provides detailed information in regard 
to these options. 


SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco 
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Teaching the Significance of Accounts 


In examining newspaper and magazine reports 
of educational conferences, I find the following 
comments: 


“The life of the school must parallel the life 
of an active world.” 

“Socially valuable subject matter and experi- 
ences should be emphasized.” 

“Secondary education must be reorganized so 
that it may be more effective in helping youth 
face problems of contemporary life.” 


I do not know what Aristotle had in mind 
when he claimed that the purpose of education 
was “to train youth to deal masterfully with 
existing conditions.” It seems to me that today 
we are still faced with the educational problem 
of trying to accomplish the aims which Aristotle 
advocated. 

Any curriculum is subject to attack. I hope 
it always will be. Our argument will continue to 
be a plea for social rather than vocational aims 
until we do something concrete about it. 


WHAT TO DO AND HOW TO DO IT. The theme 
of this paper I have taken from a statement 
which was made by Abraham Lincoln when he 
said, “If we could first know where we are, and 
whither we are tending, we could better judge 
what to do and how to do it.” Let us see what 
this means to us who are teachers of bookkeeping 
and accounting. 


There would be fewer business failures if those 
who are in control would analyze the results of 
the past fiscal periods to see if the warnings 
which may be derived from financial statements 
are reaching the danger point. 


Do not jump to the conclusion that I believe 
that we can make trained analysts of financial 
statements out of our high school students or out 
of the general run of college students. However, 
there are many warnings in financial statements 
that can be grasped by the students. These will 
be sufficient to impress upon them the need for a 


careful study of the statements before reaching 
conclusions. If the poorer students cannot inter- 
pret these warnings, I believe the teachers should 
do it for them. 

The old-time business man concluded that 
any business was sound if it were making a net 
profit of 10 per cent and current assets were 
twice the current liabilities. His point of view is 
analogous to taking the temperature and feeling 
the pulse of a person and concluding that the 
physical condition is sound. 

A comprehensive analysis of the financial 
condition of a business should disclose both the 
present strength and the weakness of the enter- 
prise. A series of such analyses should disclose 
the trend of these conditions just as a skilled 
doctor can determine after a series of examina- 
tions whether the patient is holding his own, is 
improving, or is becoming worse. 

A comprehensive analysis of a series of state- 
ments of profit and loss is necessary to determine 
the trend of the earnings, expense, and net profit. 
Here, too, there may be favorable conditions that 
may be improved and unfavorable trends that 
may be corrected. 

An analysis of related items in both state- 
ments should be made to get a complete picture 
for guidance in future policies. 

There follows what seems to me is the 
minimum amount of instruction which we should 
give high school students on this important 
subject: 


GOOD STUDENTS. Good students raise the 
question, “What is it all about?” They rebel at a 
blind following of rules. They want a bit of the 
philosophy of accounts, want to know our ob- 
jectives, want to know reasons “why” for the 
tasks they are asked to do. 

Those of you who are using either the balance 
sheet or the balance sheet equation approach 
are answering these demands early. You are 
showing them the real significance of account- 
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keeping and I suspect are developing a greater 
interest in your course. 

The objection can be raised that high school 
students are not mature enough to grasp the 
significance of accounts. That is a reflection on 
the method of instruction rather than on the 
student. Fundamental problems of business are 
certainly no more difficult to grasp than are the 
fundamentals of algebra, geometry, chemistry, 
physics, and trigonometry. 


THE PURPOSE OF BOOKKEEPING. I believe 
the purpose of bookkeeping is well summarized 
by Professor Cole of Harvard when he writes: 
“Indeed, it may be said that there are but three 
principles of bookkeeping—the nature of debit 
and credit, the distinction between real and 
nominal accounts, and the use of the special 
column.”’ He also maintains that, “It is an edu- 
cational crime to make students generally spend 
months studying bookkeeping.” I do not believe 
that this last statement contradicts another 
statement of his: “‘A course in the theory of 
accounts is as good a vehicle for training in 
logical reasoning as a course in logic or phil- 
osophy.” 

Bookkeeping is necessary in order to collect 
efficiently the information necessary to show 
the changes in assets, liabilities, and proprietor- 
ship. It is the groundwork of the science of 
accounting. This groundwork must be understood 
if financial statements are to be properly analyzed 
and interpreted. Aren’t we fumbling the ball a bit 
when we spend a great amount of time on the 
mechanics of bookkeeping and do practically 
nothing with the vastly more important problem 
of how business men may intelligently arrive 
at proper conclusions? 

Well-learned bookkeeping is an extremely 
valuable tool with which a student may pry open 
the inner workings of corporation finance, bank- 
ing, marketing, and investments. 


GOOD TEACHERS. ‘The trend is definitely 
toward less mechanical things. The textbook 
material of the future must emphasize the non- 
vocational more than the vocational aspects. 
That is going to require better informed teachers. 
Those in charge of high schools are not going to 
be able to shift into the teaching of bookkeeping 
those who have majored in French, mathematics, 
and the social sciences just because their sched- 
ules permit it. The days of the commercial 
teachers who do but little more than check the 
solutions of students with the answers furnished 
by the publisher are about over. 

We need more good teachers who can arouse 
the students’ enthusiasm, who can give them a 
proper perspective, who can develop inquiring 
minds, who can point out weaknesses in proposi- 


tions as these qualities are more important than 
a string of college degrees. The “alpha and the 
omega” of the art of teaching it seems to me is 
to be able to whet the curiosity of the youth for 
more knowledge. 

A lot has been written about “motivation.” 
A real teacher can link up each new topic with 
situations that are not beyond the intellectual 
capacity of the students, can present problems 
in such a way that it is apparent to the students 
that to solve them more information must be 
obtained, and can make the students feel that 


they are obtaining practical information of real 
value. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS, My plea is that less 
emphasis be placed on the mechanics of accounts 
and more on the significance, so that our students 
may go out into the business world a little better 
equipped to deal with existing conditions. I have 
not attempted to cover specifically the many 
phases of business that might properly be a part 
of the commercial courses of the future. 

Our assignment is a large one but why should 
that deter us? I am not prepared to suggest the 
ideal content of a suitable course that will do 
the job satisfactorily. We need considerable 
research on this subject to determine the best 
body of information to teach. Students who have 
no desire to do bookkeeping work need to know 
more of the fundamentals of business. No matter 
what their major interests, they will have to face 
business problems as debtors, creditors, investors, 
employees, executors, salesmen, credit men, 
bankers, government representatives, pastors, 
and in still other capacities. In bookkeeping we 
have the medium for measuring their successes 
and keeping histories of what has been done. It 
seems to me, however, that as teachers of students 
interested in business problems, we have a greater 
responsibility than the sole emphasis on the 
recording aspects of these problems. Our in- 
struction should contribute more than it does 
at present to the public well-being and less to 
the well-being of employers—Robert D. Ayars, 
The University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
Sylvania. 





AWARDS FOR BOOKKEEPING 
AND TYPEWRITING 


Write for circulars that describe the awards 
available for z2orH CeNtuRY BooKKEEPING 
AND AccounTING, McKinsey’s Boox- 
KEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, and 20TH 
CENTURY TYPEWRITING. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Motivation in General Business Training 


Teachers are constantly on the alert for prac- 
tical methods in motivation. A class that may 
be seemingly dull and listless can be aroused to 
earnest effort if there is some apparent objective 
to be attained. Sometimes a trivial incentive will 
stimulate those pupils who have ability but who 
have not reached the point of expressing it. 

An experiment in motivation in general busi- 
ness training, which has been used in our classes 
for over a year, continues to incite extraordinary 
interest and has unquestionably been the direct 
cause for developing better habits of study by 
the vast majority of those who have been taking 
this very practical course. 

To begin the experiment, a chart is main- 
tained showing the running scores of pupils in 
the instructional tests. At the end of about six 
weeks these scores are totaled and arranged in 
logical order from the highest to the lowest. A 
lesson on business corporations is then planned, 
and out of this lesson is organized the “General 
Business Training Improvement Corporation.” 
The pupil with the highest score automatically 
becomes the president. The remaining officers 
and members of the board of directors are ap- 
pointed in proper order. Following these there 
are three or four general superintendents, five or 
six department heads and assistant heads, with 
a large number of senior and junior clerks. Near 
the bottom are the apprentices. If some of the 
pupils have unusually low scores, they are classed 
as part-time workers and are not regarded as 
being regular members of the corporation until 
their scores come within a certain range. 

The higher officials of the corporation are 
given greater responsibilities than are the clerks. 
The pride manifested in holding the office is a 
sufficient incentive to induce the holder to be 
more careful in the performance of his duties. 

The official staff of the corporation meets in 
regular session to consider plans for the good of 
the business. Among other things considered, 
the instructor may tactfully and indirectly sug- 
gest that the head of the sales department report 
to the entire class on the methods of selling or 
that the head of the advertising department re- 
port on different devices in advertising. Inter- 
views are planned with some of the business men 
in the local firms, and reports of these are later 
conveyed to the class. These interviews are pre- 
arranged and lists of questions are noted to be 
used at the interviews. Some demonstrations in 
interviewing are given in class before the pupils 
are sent on these missions. The entire class antic- 
ipates the results of these interviews with much 
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interest. Some comments, 
which have generally been 
planned in advance in or- 
der to stimulate further 
discussion, are made at 
the close of the report. 
The corporate officers 
also assume some of the 
responsibilities for the 
pupils whose scores are 
unusually low. Arrange- 
ments are sometimes made 
for private and group in- 
struction. At one meeting 
of the board of directors, it was agreed that 
for a few weeks each member of the board 
would arrange to help some one pupil who needed 
assistance and who would be willing to accept 
instruction. 
by this plan. 





Ralph E. Schenck 


Some good results were achieved 


The officers also function in trying to notify 
absentees as to the progress of the class, deliver- 
ing the daily assignments where possible, and 
giving direct help so that the absentees, if they 
desire, may be able to keep a pace with the class. 

About twice a semester, there is a reorgani- 
zation of the corporation. One or two of the 
main officers add all the scores, arrange the names 
and scores in proper order, and analyze the 
possibilities of a new organization. 

After the chart or design has been constructed, 
it is again placed on the class bulletin board for 
general inspection. The pupils carefully scruti- 
nize the chart for any errors in addition or 
modifications in the arrangement of the various 
grades of officials. ‘The names of all the main 
officials are placed openly on the chart but, for 
the others who are in the corporation, only their 
total scores appear. All the names with respective 
scores are concealed underneath the chart and 
are not exposed for daily observance. 

The school paper also frequently has an 
article on the standing of the new corporation. 
This also serves as an incentive to the pupil to 
apply himself so that his name may be mentioned 
as one of the officers of the corporation. At pres- 
ent the new corporation has, in addition to a 
president, vice-president, and secretary-treasurer, 
three members of the board of directors, three 
general superintendents, five department heads, 
five assistant heads, eighteen senior clerks, 
eighteen junior clerks, five apprentices, and three 
part-time workers.—Ralph E. Schenck, head of 
commercial department, Valparaiso High School 
Valparaiso, Indiana. 
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An Appraisal of Bookkeeping Methods in a Recovery Era 


Our problem today is not overproduction but 
underconsumption. This condition points out 
the fact that in the new era we must deal with 
consumer problems of purchase and consumption, 
rather than with the engineering problem of 
production. Consumer problems are difficult 
because they deal primarily with human psy- 
chology rather than the science of mechanics. 
The latter deals with tangible machinery and its 
actions and functions. Machinery reacts similarly 
under like conditions, but not so with the mind, 
except that general reactions may be judged. It 
is, therefore, more difficult to sell than it is to 
produce goods. We have witnessed a change 
from a production-engineering era to a distribu- 
tion-consumer era. 

In order that bookkeeping may grow in 
recognition in high schools, we must ourselves, 
as commercial educators, think of it as necessary 
to life in our social and economic order. We have 
tended in the past to defend it in the curriculum 
largely as vocational preparation. Now we must 
recognize it as a necessary source of information 
for ordinary knowledge in a new recovery era. 
As we have recognized the need for a funda- 
mental knowledge of arithmetic in preparation 
for life. so we must now add bookkeeping to the 
list of requirements for the individual who wishes 
ordinary knowledge of things about him 


Legislation which has been passed during the 
present administration of government can only 
be recognized as a further demand upon the 
public to have an understanding of bookkeeping. 
Studies of costs to determine fair price in business 
regulation by codes should be understood by all 
business men affected. Our many new types of 
taxes which have tended to act as redistributors 
of wealth and to relieve the small property 
owner’s burden, necessitate records for all types 
and sizes of businesses. There is need for evidence 
of assets, liabilities, incomes, and expenses. The 
government taxes not business alone, but all 
individuals. 

The consumer and wage earner call for manu- 
facturer’s evidence that he is taking only a reason- 
able profit. The evidence comes by means of 
accounting statements. The interpreter must 
have a knowledge of bookkeeping to recognize 
and to judge the items of distribution for materi- 
als, overhead, labor, and risk-bearing. 

The new securities acts of 1933 and 1934 can 
only serve the public having knowledge of book- 
keeping and accounting. ‘Too, those who issue 
securities should now be sure of their records, so 
as not to subject themselves to criminal liability. 


In general we are moving from a simple to a 
complex system, where not a few but many 
must set up bookkeeping records as well as 
interpret them. 

It is clear, therefore, that the technical part of 
bookkeeping can not be omitted. To understand 
statements, the public—whether credit manager, 
banker, wage-earner, seller of securities, or just 
a general consumer—must know bookkeeping 
terms and how the transactions are recorded and 
interpreted. ‘The underlying bookkeeping prin- 
ciples are fundamentally the same. 

To socialize bookkeeping we must continue 
to pyramid the processes journalizing, posting 
the ledger, taking a trial balance, preparing 
statements, and closing the ledger, until at the 
peak, the final figure we seek is obtained—profit 
or loss. The resultant peak of the pyramid can 
not be attained without the technical foundation 
upon which is stands. 

The building of a pyramid in bookkeeping 
progresses until the apex, represented by profit, 
suggests that bookkeeping may hold its place as 
a logical, reason-stimulating, cause-to-effect sub- 
ject. In what other field can we find a subject 
which offers recognition and interpretation, anal- 
ysis and synthesis, opportunity for ethical teach- 
ings, as in bookkeeping? The subject demands 
concentration, discipline, perserverance, accuracy, 
completion of problem with no alternative of 
“getting by,” emphasis upon neatness, and neces- 
sity for understanding that we find in no other 
subject. Lastly, it is practical in spite of being 
technical. It has an enormous social value and 
will tend to make happier and more efficient 
citizens. 


Perhaps we should speed up in our teaching 
of the subject, the purely routine practices, so 
that more of our time may be spent on problems 
of interpretation. However, we must not omit the 
technical training to socialize the subject. 


We might interest the student in the creation 
of negotiable instruments, the necessity for rec- 
ords regarding them, and their movements in 
business. Set up a laboratory problem analogous 
with a business transaction. Appoint members of 
the class to act in various business capacities 
necessary for the shipment of coal from West 
Virginia mines to a Chicago industrial plant. 
This problem may be made to necessitate knowl- 
edge of letter writing, billing, bills of lading, 
trade acceptances, notes, personal checks, bank 
drafts, cashiers’ checks, domestic exchange, col- 
lection exchange charges, discount, communica- 


(Concluded on page 384) 
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Personality Contest 


In May, 1934, for the first time a commercial 
contest was held that included personality as a 
factor in determining the winner. The contest 
was very successful, due largely to the competent 
judges, and the fine spirit that the teachers and 
students exercised during the contest. 


The question was, “Can personality be 
judged?” Some of the principals, superintend- 
ents, and teachers whom I interviewed, answered 
emphatically, “NO.” Others were in doubt, and 
a few thought it could be judged. 


“Psychology, education, history, culture, 
mental hygiene, and religion, all put emphasis on 
human personality. In some countries during 
certain periods of history, the development and 
refinement of human personality has been the 
great goal of general education and culture. In 
all countries during all periods, personality has 
been the potent characteristic of leaders. In re- 
cent years educators have been fairly unanimous 
in consciously proclaiming this as an essential 
qualification for the good teacher. Educators 
are now beginning to emphasize the sacred sig- 
nificance of the pupil’s personality.” 


In 1929 Dr. Blackstone stated: “Although 
knowledges, skills, and business techniques are of 
great importance, it is likely that the critical re- 
quirements for success and for advancement 
depend upon the development of essential per- 
sonal qualities and attitudes such as tact, 
responsibility, accuracy, and the like. Much more 
attention should be given in the future to the 
construction of definite and detailed exercises and 
situations requiring the exercise of such traits and 
their development to satisfactory levels. Inci- 
dental talks, readings, and lectures are ordinarily 
a very inefficient means for developing such 
qualities. Until they become the object of better 
teaching methods than in the past, little hope 
can be held for the proper development of these 
traits.’ 


One’s personality is very important in securing 
a position as well as in retaining it. One’s per- 
sonality is judged every time he comes in contact 
with his fellow man. 


Our problem was to develop personality 
through the contest. ‘“‘Contests can either do 
great good or great harm according as they are 
rightly or wrongly directed,” said President Had- 
ley in his last baccalaureate address to Yale 
students. A list of twelve personal qualities were 
the basis of the personality test. Each quality 


was given five different ratings from very poor 
to excellent. The highest score made was 51 
points out of a possible 60; the lowest was 39 
points. 


The following table shows the points on which 
each student was tested: 


yr 20 points 
NG bh Khsadedeeene 20 points 
Social attitudes.............. 10 points 
Extracurricular activities... .. 20 points 
PR diksicak ranean se 30 points 

Pe ateknientineviednas 100 points 


The typing ability was judged on the basis of 
a ten-minute.typing test from straight copy. 
The scholarship was judged on the basis of the 
rank of a student in his class. The social attitudes 
were judged on the basis of a test. The extra- 
curricular activities were judged on the basis of 
the number and importance of the extracurricular 
activities of the student. The personality was 
judged on the basis of a three-minute interview 
with each student. The judges scored each 
student on the basis of questions asked the stu- 
dent and on the basis of observations of the 
student. The average score of the judges was 
used for the final score on personality, 


To prove the validity of the personality test, 
the rating of the judges was compared with the 
opinions of the teachers. In every case the rating 
of teachers agreed with the rating of the judges. 
Since there were only six schools that participated 
in the contest, it is unwise to make any definite 
conclusions, but the results of the contest seem 
to indicate that personality can be rated fairly 
accurately. 


The plan of scoring for the next contest will 
be changed. The following table shows the points 
that will be given for each test: 


ET ors 40 points 
Social attitudes.............. IO points 
ks cc cketdusuecen IO points 
Extracurricular activities... .. IO points 
Shorthand ability............ 15 points 
WE Maiseksinedeeearhunes 15 points 

MN abiiancenthe sd seen 100 points 


—L. A. Orr, Grant Community High School, Ingleside, 
Illinois. 


1William Henry Burnham, Wholesome Personality; a Contribution to Mental Hygiene (New York: D. Appleton Century Co., 1932), p. 123. 
*Willis L. Uhl, Supervision of Secondary Schools (New York: D. Appleton Century Co., 1929), p. 356. 
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Schedule of Commercial Contests— Spring, 1935 











| Contest District | State State | 
State Sponsored Contest | Contest Contest Subjects 
| By | When Held | When Held Manager | Included 
Alabama | Alabama None March 29 Mary V. Hayward, | Typewriting 
F:ducation | Woodlawn High | 
Association School, Birmingham, | 
| manager for high 
schools; A. M. Bruce,| 
Massey Business Col- 
lege, Birmingham, | 
| manager for business 
| colleges. 
| | | 
Arizona | University of None | Mass contest, | S. J. Wanous, Univer-| Typewriting 
| Arizona, ‘Tucson | May 10 | sity of Arizona, Tucson 
| | | 
| Northern Ari- | April 5-6 Tom O. Bellwood, Bookkeeping 
| zona High School] Arizona State Typewriting 
| Association and | Teachers College, | Shorthand 
Arizona State Flagstaff General 
Teachers College | | Business 
Arkansas | State | May 3-4 | C. C. Calhoun, The | Typewriting 
| Committee | | Arkansas State Teach-| Shorthand 
| | ers College, Conway 
California Southern Cali- | May 11 May 25 | R. E. Berry, Chaffey | Bookkeeping 
(Southern) | fornia Commer- | | | Jr. College, Ontario | Typewriting 
cial Teachers | Shorthand 
| Association 
Colorado | Colorado State | None May 2-3 | A. O. Colvin, Colorado) Bookkeeping 
| College of | | State College of Typewriting 
Education, Education Shorthand 
| Greeley Com. Law 
Rapid Cal. 
| Spelling , 
| Penmanship 
Connecticut | Connecticut | None | April 13 | Ralph C. Short, 305 | Bookkeeping 
| Business Edu- | | | Atlantic Street, Typewriting 
| cators Asso- | | Stamford Shorthand 
| ciation | | | Machine Trans. 
| 
Florida | Public High | First week of | April 27 | Laura Canfield, Main-| Bookkeeping 
| Schools of the | April | | land High School, | Typewriting 
| State | | Daytona Beach Shorthand 
| 
Georgia | Georgia Business| None | April 1-5 | C. B. Wray, Bookkeeping 
| Education | Middle Georgia Typewriting 
| Association | | | College, Cochran Shorthand 
Idaho | Idaho State | April 26 | State winners | Dr. Ralph H. Farmer,| Bookkeeping 
| Commercial | determined | University of Idaho, | Typewriting 
| Association from district | Moscow Shorthand 
| | | winners 
Illinois | Illinois Com- | April 27 | May 17-18 | W. C. Maxwell, Hins-| Bookkeeping 
| mercial Teacher’s| | dale High School, | Typewriting 
| Association | | | Hinsdale | Shorthand 
| | 
Indiana Ball State | Mass contest, | April 27 | M. E. Studebaker, | Bookkeeping 
Teachers Col- | April 10 | | Ball State Teachers | Typewriting 
lege, Muncie | | College, Muncie Shorthand 
lowa lowa Commer- | April 27 May 11 | L. F. Reynard, Abra- | Typewriting 





cial Contest 
| Association 
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Contest District State State 
State Sponsored Contest Contest Contest Subjects 
By When Held | When Held Manager Included 
Kansas Kansas State Every-Pupil E. A. Thomas, Box 14,| Typewriting 
High School Contest, Topeka 
Typists’ March 26; 
Association Sectional, 
April 13 
Kentucky Tilghman High | None May 17 R. L. Montgomery, | Typewriting 
School, Paducah Tilghman High School, 
Paducah 
Michigan The Business None May 18 G. I. Nippress, The | Bookkeeping 
(Northeastern) | Institute, Business Institute, Typewriting 
Saginaw Saginaw Shorthand 
Missouri Missouri State | April May 4 Mrs. Gladys S. Typewriting 
Typists Asso- Williams, High School, 
ciation Belton 
Montana Montana State | April 12-13 April 25-27 Leora M. Hapner, Bookkeeping 
College, Montana State Typewriting 
Bozeman College, Bozeman Shorthand 
Nebraska Nebraska State | March 29 or 30} April 12 Walter Kinne, Sidney} Bookkeeping 
Commercial (bookkeeping); G. V.| Typewriting 
Teachers Soward, Gandy (type-| Shorthand 
Association writing); Helen Faul-| Spelling 
der, Superior (short- 
hand); Leonard F. 
Good, Wayne (spell- 
ing) 
New Jersey High School March 23 April 13 G. G. Gudmundson, Bookkeeping 
Commercial Jefferson High School,| Typewriting 
Teachers Asso- Elizabeth Rapid 
ciation of New Calculation 
Jersey Shorthand 
New York New York State} May 4 May 18 George R. Tilford, Bookkeeping 
Business Educa- Syracuse University, | Typewriting 
tion Contest Syracuse Shorthand 
Association Business 
Arithmetic 
North Carolina | University of April 1-18 State winners | Ruth Chapman, Roa-| Typewriting 
North Carolina, determined noke Rapids Shorthand 
Chapel Hill from district 
winners 
North Dakota | University of April 11 State winners | John A. Page, Typewriting 
North Dakota, determined University Station, Shorthand 
Grand Forks from district | Grand Forks 
winners. 
Ohio Department of | April 20 May 11 Nellie A. Ogle, State | Bookkeeping 
Commerce, College, Bowling Typewriting 
State College, Green Shorthand 
Bowling Green 
Oklahoma A. and M. May 2-4 Willard Rude, Okla- | Typewriting 
College, homa A. and M. Shorthand 
Stillwater College, Stillwater 
Northeastern April 11-13 R. N. Tarkington, Bookkeeping 
Teachers Col- Northeastern Teachers} Typewriting 
lege, Tahlequah College, Tahlequah Shorthand 
University of April 25-26 Rose Leske, Univer- | Bookkeeping 
Oklahoma, sity of Oklahoma, Typewriting 
Norman Norman Shorthand 
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Contest | District State State 
State Sponsored Contest Contest Contest Subjects 
By When Held | When Held Manager Included | 
Pennsylvania State Teachers | None May 3-4 H. A. Andruss, State | Bookkeeping | 
College, Teachers College, Typewriting 
Bloomsburg Bloomsburg Business Law | 
Business | 
Arithmetic | 
Texas Bureau of Public May 4 Florence Stuilken, Typewriting | 
School Interests, | University of Texas, Shorthand 
University of | Austin | 
Texas, Austin | 
Utah Brigham Young | None March 29 A. Rex Johnson, | Bookkeeping | 
University, | Brigham Young | Typewriting | 
Provo | | University, Provo | Shorthand | 
| Date of | | Contest | 
State Contest | Where Held Manager | Subjects 
Illinois | June 27-28 | International Commercial | W. C. Maxwell, | Bookkeeping 
| Schools Contest, Chicago | High School, | Typewriting 
| Hinsdale, Ill. | Shorthand 
| Dictating 
| Machine 
| | Transcription | 
| Machine 
| | Calculation 
Kansas | April 10 Sponsored by Bureau of Edu-| H. E. Schrammel, | Bookkeeping 
cational Measurements, Kan-| Director of Bureau of| Typewriting 
sas State Teachers College,| Educational Measure-| Arithmetic 


Emporia, Kansas 





Miss Cantrell Becomes President 





Mary Cantrell 


Indiana University; 


Mary Cantrell, a teacher 
in Classen High School, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
was elected president of the 
commercial section of the 
Oklahoma Education Asso- 
ciation at the meeting in 
February. 

For many years Miss 
Canfield has been active 
in the work of the com- 
mercial section. During the 
past year she 
secretary. She is a graduate 
of Northeastern Teachers 
College, Tahlequah, Okla- 
homa, and has studied in 
Colorado State College of 


served as 


Education, Greeley, Colorado; and the University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. She is now a 
teacher of shorthand, typewriting, and business 
English. 
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ments, Kansas 


| poria 


State 
Teachers College, Em-! 


Mr. Saikley Gets C. P. A. Certificate 


Mitchell F. Saikley, in- 
structor in Utterback- 
Brown Business College, 
Danville, Illinois, was suc- 
cessful in passing the Illinois 
examination for public ac- 
countants on December 27, 
1934. Mr. Saikley is the 
first citizen of Danville to 
obtain this certificate. In 
1931 Mr. Saikley graduated 
from the College of Com- 
merce of the University of 
Illinois. He became asso- 
ciated with the accounting 
firm of Aldrich, Kesler, and 
Company of Danville, and 











M. F. Saikley 


immediately began teaching accounting in the 


evening classes of Utterback-Brown 


College. 


Business 


Mr. Saikley has built up a reputation 


as a public accountant and as an instructor in 


Danville. 








n 
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Department of Education of the N. E. A. 


Plans for the summer meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Education of the National Education 
Association are rapidly being completed. The 
meetings are scheduled for Denver, Colorado, 
on July 1 and 2. 

The president of the Department is M. E. 
Studebaker, director of the department of 
business education, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana. The chairman of the program 
committee is Irving R. Garbutt, director of 
commercial education, Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
chairman of the committee on local arrangements 
is Ernest A. Zelliot, associate professor of educa- 
tion, School of Commerce, University of Denver. 

The general theme of the meeting will be 
“Adjustment of the Curriculum in Business 
Education to Meet Current Economic and Social 
Conditions.” President Studebaker will preside 
at the meeting Monday morning, July 1. The 
topic of this meeting will be “Guidance, Place- 
ment, and Training of Youth in the Field of 
Business Education.” Three of the subtopics 
will be as follows: “Guidance in the Selection of 
Subjects in Junior and Senior High Schools,” 
‘**Placement of Graduates and Research Analysis 
on Occupations in This Field,” and “Training 
Beyond High School to Meet Requirements of 
Present Employment Levels.” 

There will be a picnic supper on Monday 
evening. On Tuesday there will be a luncheon 
meeting with a speaker. Ernest A. Zelliot will 
preside at the regular session on Tuesday. The 
topic to be discussed at that session will be 
“Curriculum Adjustment in the Field of Business 
Education.”” Three speakers have been selected 
to discuss the junior high school curriculum, the 
senior high school curriculum, and the junior 
college curriculum, respectively. 

On Tuesday evening, July 2, there will be a 
joint dinner meeting with the National Council 
of Business Education. Paul S$. Lomax, president 
of the Council, will preside at the meeting. 

. + ” 


Kentucky Conference 


The Kentucky Business Educators Associa- 
tion held its first conference at the University of 
Kentucky on March 23. The meeting was de- 
voted to the problems of business educators of 
Kentucky. All levels and units of business 
education were represented. 

Mrs. Marguerite D. Fowler acted as chairman 
of the first meeting. She reports that plans for 
the association were developed last spring. The 
association is entirely independent from other 
associations. It will hold meetings twice a year 
and will discuss problems peculiar to business 
education in Kentucky. 
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University of Denver Conference 


The University of Denver regional conference 
on business education is scheduled for Friday and 
Saturday, June 28 and 29. The conference im- 
mediately precedes the N. E. A. summer meeting. 

The general theme of the conference will be 
“Social and Economic Trends and Their Im- 
plications in High School Business Education.” 

The topic for the morning session, June 28, 
will be “Transition in Business Employments.” 
Dr. Paul S. Lomax of New York University will 
preside. 

There will be an informal luncheon at noon 
on Friday. Clem W. Collins, assistant dean of 
the University of Denver School of Commerce 
will preside. Frederick M. Hunter, chancellor of 
the University of Denver, will greet the visitors. 

The main topic of the afternoon session of 
June 28 will be “Business Education to Meet New 
Vocational Trends.” Dr. William R. Odell of 
Columbia University will preside. 

On Saturday morning Gilbert S. Willey, 
chairman of the division of education and psy- 
chology of the University of Denver, will preside 
over two panel discussion groups. The first panel 
discussion group will be devoted to the subject, 
“What Business Education is Best Adapted to 
Meet Present-Day Needs in Rural and Small 
Town High Schools?” The second topic will be 
“To What Extent and in What Way May Com- 
mercial Education Promote Nonvocational Busi- 
ness Education and Consumer Education 
Courses?” 

A picnic in charge of Ernest A. Zelliot of the 
School of Commerce, University of Denver, is 
scheduled for the afternoon of June 28. 


Inland Empire Meeting 


The Association of Commercial Education 
of the Inland Empire Education Association will 
meet in Spokane, Washington, at 1:30 P. M. on 
April 4. The chairman of the meeting is Russell 
Merritt, Flathead County High School, Kalispell, 
Montana. The secretary is Miss Rene G. Mc- 
Mahan, John R. Rogers High School, Spokane, 
Washington. 

The following two speakers will appear on 
the program: “Demonstration in Beginning 
Shorthand”—Eleanor Skimin, instructor State 
College of Washington, Pullman, Washington, 
and teacher Northern High School, Detroit, 
Michigan; “Specifications for a Personal Stenog- 
rapher as Set Up by an Employer” —Mres. Frances 
Effinger Raymond, manager of Pacific Coast 
Branch, Gregg Publishing Co. Miss Nellie L. 
Merrick of Lincoln High School, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, will also discuss ‘““The Development and 
Place of the Simplified Typewriter Keyboard.” 
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Thirty-Eighth Annual Convention 


Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 


Benjamin Franklin Hotel — Philadelphia 
April 17-20, 1935 


Louis A. Rice, president of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation, and Harry I. Good, secretary 
of the Association, have announced 
the following program for the spring 
convention. The secretary will mail a 
complete program to any teacher upon 
request. 


Wednesday, April 17 


Arrangement of exhibits 


Business meeting of the Executive 
Board 


Thursday, April 18 

Registration all day 

Educational, sight-seeing, and shop- 
ping tours 

Machine demonstrations 

Penmanship exhibit 

7:30-9:30 P. M. Opening Meeting 

Music by a school orchestra 

Address of Welcome—Dr. Edwin C. Broome, 
superintendent of schools, Philadelphia 

““Present-day Vital Classroom Problems of the 
High School Teacher”—Dr. George F’. Zook, 
director of American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

10:00—-12:00 P. M. 
A reception-dance in the Crystal Ballroom 
An entertainment in the Franklin Room 


Friday, April 19 


g:15 a. M. General Assembly 

Music by a high school orchestra 

9:30 A. M. 

“Vital Classroom Problems of the Business 
Teacher”—Clinton A. Reed, supervisor of 
commercial education, New York State 
Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 


10:45 A. M.-I2:15 P. M. Sectional Meetings 
BOOKKEEPING SECTION: Chairman— 


Ray Dower, head of commercial department, 
Wakefield, Massachusetts 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY SECTION: 
Chairman—2Z. Carleton Staples, junior mas- 
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L. A. Rice 
President of E. C. T. A. 


ter, Dorchester High School for 
Boys, Dorchester, Massachusetts 


JUNIOR BUSINESS TRAINING 
SECTION: Chairman—Peter Ag- 
new, New York University, New 
York, N. Y. 

OFFICE PRACTICE SECTION: 
Chairman—Mrs. Frances Doub 
North, Western High School, Balti- 
more, Md. 

SELLING AND ADVERTISING 
SECTION: Chairman—E. G. Pur- 
vis, Strayer College, Washington, 
oe ed 


SHORTHAND SECTION: Chairman 
—Dr. Paul S. Lomax, professor of 
education, School of Education, New 


York University, New York, N. Y. 


2:00-3:30 P. M. Sectional Meetings 


COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC SECTION: 
Chairman—E. E. Kent, proprietor, Auburn 
Business School, Auburn, N. Y. 


COMMERCIAL LAW SECTION: Chairman 
—Thomas J. Milne, head of commercial de- 
partment, Upper Darby, Pa. 


ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS ORGANI- 
ZATION SECTION: Chairman—William 
H. Wythes, principal of Woodrow Wilson 
Senior High School, Camden, N. J. 


PENMANSHIP SECTION: Chairman— 


Grover C. Greene, principal of penmanship, 
Banks College, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TRANSCRIPTION AND BUSINESS ENG- 
LISH SECTION: Chairman—Ralph S. 
Handy, Bryant-Stratton College, Providence 
R. I. 


TYPEWRITING SECTION: Chairman— 
Mrs. Frances Doub North, Western High 
School, Baltimore, Md. 


ACCOUNTING SECTION (Private Schools): 
Chairman—C. F. Gaugh, Bay Path Institute, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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SECRETARIAL SECTION (Private Schools): 
Chairman—John G. Leach, assistant treas- 
urer, Beacon College, Wilmington, Delaware 


3:45-4:45 P.M Question Box Session 


6:30 P. M. 
Annual banquet in the Crystal Ballroom 


9:30 P. M.—I:00 A. M. 
Dancing in the Crystal Ballroom 


Saturday, April 20 


9:30-11:00 a. M. Departmental Meetings 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SECTION: 
Chairman—Dr. Foster Loso, Thomas Jeffer- 
son High School, Elizabeth, N. J. 

SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL SECTION: 
Chairman—Dr. Theodore S. Rowland, prin- 
cipal of Northeast High School, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

SMALL COMPREHENSIVE HIGH 
SCHOOL SECTION: Chaitrman— 

GUIDANCE AND PLACEMENT SEC- 
TION: Chairman—Lloyd H. Jacobs, head 
of commercial department, Morristown High 
School, Morristown, N. J. 

HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS SECTION: 
Chairman— 

ADULT EDUCATION SECTION: Chair- 
man—Alexander S. Massell, principal, Cen- 
tral School of Business and Arts, New York, 
N. Y. 

TEACHER-TRAINING SECTION: Chair- 
man—Dr. William R. Odell, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y. 

ACCOUNTING SECTION (Private Schools): 
Chairman—Warren C. Lane, Becker College, 
Worcester, Mass. 


SECRETARIAL SECTION (Private Schools): 
Chairman—Sadie L. Ziegler, secretary, Rider 
College, Trenton, N. J. 

EXECUTIVES’ SECTION (Private Schools): 
Chairman—E. J. Donoho, Strayer College, 
Baltimore, Md. 

TI:15 A. M. 

Business meeting 

Drawing of prizes 


New England Association 


Officers of the New England Business College 
Association have announced their spring con- 
ference. It is scheduled for Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday, May 30, 31, and June 1, in Lewis- 
ton, Maine. The DeWitt Hotel and Bliss College 
of Business Administration will be used for the 
meetings. 


Teacher-Training Institutions 


The eighth an- 
nual convention of 
the National Asso- 
ciation of Com- 
mercial Teacher- 
Training Institu- 
tions met in 
Atlantic City on 
February 23. The 
program for this 
meeting was pub- 
lished in the Jan- 
uary issue of THE 
BaLaNcE SHEET. 

R. G. Walters, 
director of teacher 
training and per- 
sonnel officer, Grove City College, Grove City, 
Pennsylvania, was elected president. F. G. 
Nichols, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, was elected vice president. Vernal H. 
Carmichael, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana, was elected secretary. Paul A. Carlson, 
director of commercial education, Whitewater 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin, 
was reelected treasurer. The new directors of 
the association are as follows: Carlos C. Craw- 
ford, State Teachers College, Valley City, North 
Dakota; D. D. Lessenberry, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; W. R. 
Odell, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Frances Bowers, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; Benjamin R. Haynes, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
California. 


R. G. Walters 


The Research Commission of this association, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Paul S. Lomax, 
issued two important bulletins during 1934. 
Bulletin No. 5 is entitled ““Research in Commer- 
cial Teacher Training” and Bulletin No. 6 is 
entitled “Practices and Problems in Commercial 
Teacher-Training Institutions.” These bulletins 
have been reviewed in THE BALANCE SHEET. 


Dorothy Lynch 


Dorothy Lynch, who for fifteen years had 
taught in the Senior High Schoo! of Marion, 
Indiana, died recently at her home. 

Miss Lynch was active in the national and 
state commercial teachers’ associations. She 
was a graduate of Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, and Marion College, Marion, 
Indiana. 
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Mr. Quinette Is Honored 
Alfred H. Quinette, for 


many years a teacher of 
commercial education in 
the South High School, 
Youngstown, Ohio, has been 
elected president of the 
newly organized commer- 
cial teachers’ association of 
Youngstown. This associa- 
tion includes all teachers of 
business subjects in the 
junior and senior high 
schools. Genevieve Clemens 
of East High School was 
elected vice president, and 
Elizabeth Brubaker of 
Rayen High School, secre- 





A. H. Quinette 


tary and treasurer. 

This organization is the first of its kind to be 
formed in Youngstown. The purpose of the asso- 
ciation is to bring about greater uniformity in 
the various subjects taught in the commercial 
departments of the Youngstown schools and to 
study the new social and business trends in the 
field of commercial education. 

Youngstown teachers of business subjects are 
wide awake to their responsibilities as teachers 
and are constantly endeavoring to improve the 
teaching of business subjects. George E. Roude- 
bush is superintendent of schools. He is to be 
congratulated upon the interest his teachers have 
taken in keeping up with the best in education. 
A large number of his teachers have been enrolled 
in summer courses and extension classes in 
leading universities and teachers colleges. 

= +e e 
Southern Business Educators 

The Thanksgiving meeting of the Southern 
Business Education Association is to be held in 
Richmond, Virginia, on November 28-30, 1935. 
The capital of the old Confederacy for the first 
time will be the host of the southern business 
teachers. Headquarters will be in the Jefferson 
Hotel, a famous southern hostelry. 

Just as the Christmas vacation period is 
looked upon as the traditional meeting time of 
the N. C. T. F., and Easter is thought of in 
commercial teaching circles as the date of meeting 
of the E. C. T. A., so has Thanksgiving come to 
be recognized as the annual convention date of 
the Southern Business Education Association. 
This association has grown rapidly during recent 
years, and it has become one of the leading asso- 
ciations of the United States. Its programs have 
been well planned. The officers have succeeded 
in obtaining speakers of national reputation. 
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lowa Conference 


Dr. E. G. Blackstone, head of the commercial 
training division of the College of Commerce, 
The State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, 
has announced the annual conference on research 
in commercial education. It is scheduled for 
April 12 and 13 on the campus of The State 
University of Iowa. 

The program of addresses for Friday morning, 
April 12, is as follows: ‘The Need for Formal 
Education for Persons Conducting Small Business 
Enterprises”—P. O. Selby, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kirksville, Missouri; ““Social-Business Sub- 
jects in the Secondary Curriculum”—L. L. 
Jones, Berea, Ohio; “A Program of Publicity for 
Business Education”—C. T. Yerian, The State 
University of Iowa. 

At noon on Friday there will be an informal 
luncheon in Iowa Memorial Union. The program 
of speakers for the afternoon is as follows: “Some 
Recent Experiments in Commercial Education 
at the University of Minnesota”—E. G. Eriksen, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; “The 
Number of Repetitions Necessary to Learn 
Certain Business Forms in Bookkeeping”— 
William H. Hartley, High School, Boone, Iowa; 
*‘Nonvocational Values of Bookkeeping’—Inez 
Ray Wells, Delta State Teachers College, Cleve- 
land, Mississippi. 

On Friday evening Pi Omega Pi will sponsor 
a dinner in lowa Memorial Union. 

The program of speakers for Saturday morn- 
ing is as follows: ‘Procedures for Determining 
Secretarial Duties in a Course for College 
Students”—Ann Brewington, The University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois; “A Study of the 
Problems of Teachers of Typing’”—Freda Bruns, 
State Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri; 
“Rhythm and Patternism in Typewriting”’—W. 
R. Odell, Columbia University. 

The program of speakers for Saturday after- 
noon is as follows: ‘The Development of the 
Simplified Typewriter Keyboard”’—August 
Dvorak, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Washington; “Placement for Commercial Grad- 
uates”—Marie Jessa, High School, Pekin, Illinois; 
“Commercial Education in the Junior College” 
H. G. Shields, The University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 











GENERAL BUSINESS PRACTICE SET 


A project that can be used in the second 
semester of a junior business training 
course. List price 92 cents, subject to 
school discount. South-Western Publish- 
ing Co.—Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco. 
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Miss Kuna Heads New Department 


Margueritte Kuna, in- 
structor in the commercial 
department of the High 
School, Louisiana, Mis- 
souri, recently accepted a 
position to become head of 
the commercial department 
in Central College, Fayette, 
Missouri. She will begin 
her new duties in Septem- 
ber, 1935. 

Because of Miss Kuna’s 
experience and outstanding 
success, she has been se- 
lected to organize the new 
department in Fayette Col- 
lege. She has attended 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Missouri, and the University of Iowa. 
She was awarded a Master’s degree from the 
University of Iowa in the summer of 1933. 





M. Kuna 


Fortieth Anniversary 


Bliss Business College of North Adams, 
Massachusetts, celebrated its fortieth anniversary 
on January 7. The college was opened on January 
7, 1895, by C. A. Bliss on the third floor of the 
North Adams National Bank Building. The 
school has been located there ever since. 

Mr. Bliss went to North Adams from Ohio. 
He later sold his school to E. J. Shaw, who in 
turn sold it to Sherman McVeigh. Mr. McVeigh 
has been president of the school for thirty-six 
years 

Mr. McVeigh also is president of Berkshire 
Business College of Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 
It was founded over sixty years ago. 


Project in Business Training 


Francis J. Graham of Lincoln Junior High 
School, Oil City, Pennsylvania, has been doing 
some unusually good work in the teaching of 
junior business training 

Recently Mr. Graham sponsored a business 
letter contest in his junior business training 
class. Frances Bailey won first prize for having 
written the best business letter. Letters were 
judged by R. G. Walters, director of teacher 
training in Grove City College, Grove City, 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Graham also conducted a demonstration 
in junior business training for the benefit of 
Mr. Walters’ methods class. Mr. Walters reports 
that the demonstration was unusually good. 


Ohio Business Schools 


D. D. Miller, president 
of the Miller School of 
Business, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
was elected president of the 
Ohio Business Schools Asso- 
ciation at the meeting in 
Columbus, Ohio, on Febru- 
ary 8 and g. 

About fifty representa- 
tives of business colleges 
from Ohio and neighboring 
states attended the meeting. 
About forty of these were 
members of the association. 
The other new officers are 
as follows: vice president, 
A. McFayden, Bliss Col- 
lege, Columbus; secretary, H. K. Balthaser, Lan- 
caster Business College, Lancaster; treasurer, E. 
T. Reese, Elyria Business College, Elyria. 

The executive committee consists of the 
officers and the following three members: R. E. 
Hoffines, Office Training School, Columbus; 
E. E. Merville, Spencerian School, Cleveland; 
R. L. Melchoir, Tri-State University, Toledo. 





D. D. Miller 


New Course at Gunnison 

Eugene H. Hughes, head of the commerce 
department, Western State College of Colorado, 
Gunnison, Colorado, has announced a special 
new course for high school graduates who wish 
to go into business positions. 

The program calls for eight weeks of intensive 
study of stenographic and office procedure. It 
will be open to students who have had a basic 
training of the fundamentals of shorthand and 
typewriting in high school. 


N. Y. U. Conference 

New York University will hold its fourth 
annual conference on business education on 
April 5 and 6. The conference will be devoted to 
a discussion of ““Training for Marketing Occupa- 
tions on the Secondary School Level.” 

The conference is sponsored jointly by the 
School of Retailing and the School of Education. 
On Friday afternoon, April 5, the main topic will 
be “What Are the Employment Opportunities 
in Marketing Occupations?” On Friday evening 
the topic will be “What Are the Secondary 
Schools Doing to Provide Training for Marketing 
Occupations?” 

Saturday morning, April 6, will be devoted 
to a discussion of “Progressive Forms of Training 
for Marketing Occupations.” 
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MAKE YOUR 
BUSINESS ARITHMETIC COURSE (ie 


FUNCTION MORE EFFECTI — 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


By Curry and Rice 


The subject matter in this book is enriched through the many 
examples and problems selected from modern business. The 
subject becomes more than a course in mathematics, for the 
problems are meaningful. Business practice is combined with 
business arithmetic. Students delight in completing the prob- 
lems, because mathematics has a practical aspect. They learn 
many business principles. With this course you can give your 
students some general training in business practice along with 


specific training in business arithmetic. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


— 


Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco 
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California Conference 


The second annual California conference on 
business education will be held in Fresno on April 
13. It is sponsored by Dr. Ira W. Kibby, chief of 
Bureau of Business Education, State Department 
of Education, California. 

The purpose of these conferences is to discuss 
the problems of commercial education that are 
of interest to all sections of the state. Earl B. 
Ingle, president of the Bay Section of the Cali- 
fornia Commercial Teachers Association, will 
serve as chairman of the luncheon meeting. J. N. 
Given, president of the Southern California Com- 
mercial Teachers Association, will serve as chair- 
man of the afternoon meeting. Margaret Todd, 
president of the Central Section of the California 
Commercial Teachers Association, is chairman 
of the committee on arrangements. 

Vierling Kersey, state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, will deliver an address in the 
morning. Other speakers include: George C. 
Jensen, principal of Sacramento High School, 
Sacramento; Nellie L. Merrick, Lincoln High 
School, Tacoma, Washington; Helen Heffernan, 
chief of Division of Elementary Education, State 
Department of Education; Mrs. Lilah Bradford, 
Fresno State Teachers College, Fresno; H. L. 
Forkner, principal of Merritt Business School, 
Oakland; Monette O. Todd, assistant supervisor 
of commercial education, Los Angeles; F. G. 
Marsh, University of California, Berkeley. 

am cm & 
New Commercial Fraternity 

On March 9 a new commercial fraternity 
was founded at The University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The fraternity is 
known as Delta Delta Lambda. 

Theodore Siedle, Dr. E. E. Spanabel, and Dr. 
E. G. Miller became honorary members. D. D. 
Lessenberry, director of courses in commercial 
education, The University of Pittsburgh, was 
elected faculty advisor, and Zoe Thralls was 
elected a faculty member. 

The officers of the fraternity are as follows: 
president, Alan Lloyd; vice president, William 
Nicholl; recording secretary, Harriet Surbled; 
corresponding secretary, Mary Lou Yurochke; 
historian, Norma Cosgrove; treasurer, Harry 
Freedlander. 

Paul Angelo, former temporary president, 
originated the idea of the fraternity. It was 
organized with the assistance of D. D. Lessen- 
berry and Claude Woodside. Mr. Angelo is a 
teacher in the Pittsburgh Public Schools. Mr. 
Woodside is a member of the faculty of Boulder 
High School, Boulder, Colorado, and is on a 
leave of absence while studying and teaching in 
The University of Pittsburgh. 


National Council 


The National Council of 
Business Education held its 
semi-annual meeting in At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, on 
Saturday, February 23. The 
meeting was held in con- 
nection with the National 
Education Association, De- 
partment of Superintend- 
ence. 

The program of the 
meeting was published in 
the February issue of THE 
BaLtaNcE SHEET. All 
speakers who were scheduled on the program 
were present except Albert E. Bullock, chairman 
of the Committee on Constitution and By-Laws. 

At the banquet and business session on 
Saturday evening, February 23, Dr. Paul S. 
Lomax of New York University was reelected 
president. Dr. E. G. Blackstone, head of the 
commercial teacher-training division of the Col- 
lege of Commerce, The State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa, was elected vice president. 
Albert E. Bullock, director of business education, 
Los Angeles, California, was reelected treasurer, 
and Helen Reynolds, Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio, was reelected secretary. 

The next meeting is scheduled to be held on 
July 1 or 2 at Denver in connection with the 
summer meeting of the National Education 
Association. 





Paul S. Lomax 


New Course at Columbia 

Henrietta Radell of the School of Business 
Administration, The Drexel Institute, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, will offer a new course in 
Columbia University this summer. She will teach 
a course in applied accounting and business 
principles for home economics students. 

In her course Miss Radell will use a new book 
which she has prepared especially for this purpose, 
The principles will be developed through five 
major case problems or projects. The first case 
is devoted to a study of principles of bookkeeping 
as applied to a tea room. The second case is 
devoted to records of a hospital. The third case 
is devoted to a school cafeteria. The fourth case 
is devoted to the records of a college residential 
hall, and the fifth case is devoted to a club. 

Miss Radell is a pioneer in this field of business 
instruction. She obtained her Master’s degree 
from Columbia University and has completed 
further work at New York University. In addi- 
tion to her work at Drexel Institute and Colum- 
bia, Miss Radell is a lecturer in accounts at Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn. 
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Some Timely Thoughts on Commercial 
Education. A 4-page printed bulletin that was 
written by Irving R. Garbutt, director of commer- 
cial education, Cincinnati Public Schools, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. The bulletin was originally submitted 
to the teachers under Mr. Garbutt’s supervision. 
Because of its timeliness, it has been reprinted for 
distribution. Copies will be furnished free by 
South-Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati, New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco. 


Research in Commercial Teacher Training. 
Bulletin No. 5; November, 1934. A 28-page printed 
booklet issued by the National Association of 
Commercial Teacher-Training Institutions under 
the supervision of a committee consisting of E. G. 
Blackstone, Ann Brewington, Benjamin R. Haynes, 
Herbert A. Tonne. The booklet is divided into 
sections as follows: ‘‘Method of Evaluating Re- 
search,’ ‘Problems for Research in Business 
Education,’”’ ‘‘Research in Secretarial Training,” 
“Research in Typewriting,” ‘Research Studies in 
Process.”” A comprehensive bibliography is included. 
Single copies may be obtained for 25 cents from 
Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana. 


Statistics of Private Commercial and Busi- 
ness Schools, 1932-33. A 29-page summary which 
constitutes an advance printing of Chapter VII of 
the Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States. This bulletin provides detailed information 
in regard to the number of private schools, enroll- 
ment, and thecourses. Price 5 cents. Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


First Annual Report of the Guidance De- 
partment. A 24-page printed booklet prepared by 
Elsa G. Becker, in charge of guidance, Samuel J. 
Tilden High School, Brooklyn, New York. This 
detailed report explains the procedure and the ac- 
complishments of the vocational guidance program 
in the Samuel J. Tilden High School. Single copies 
may be obtained without charge from Elsa ‘G. 
Becker, Samuel J. Tilden High School, Tilden 
Avenue and East 57 Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


Vocational Education and Changing Con- 
ditions. Vocational Education Bulletin No. 174. 
A 112-page booklet which embodies a study of 
changing economic and social conditions and their 
effect on vocational education. This booklet will be 
helpful in determining the needs of new types of 
education and the needs for new objectives. Single 
copies 15 cents. Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 


LITERATURE 


This page is reserved for a review of new literature 
that is of interest to commercial teachers. Sub- 
mit samples to the editor, stating the price and 
the source from which copies may be obtained. 


Practices and Problems in Commercial 
Teacher-Training Institutions. Bulletin No. 6; 
February, 1935. Issued by the National Association 
of Commercial Teacher-Training Institutions. This 
28-page printed booklet was prepared by a com- 
mittee consisting of M. E. Studebaker, Jessie 
Graham, D. D. Lessenberry, and E. A. Zelliot. It is 
divided into four essential parts as follows: ‘‘Cur- 
riculum Practices and Problems,” ‘‘Administrative 
Practices and Problems,’ ‘‘Office Practice Equip- 
ment,”’ and ‘‘Some Problems in the Education of 
Teachers in Indiana.”” Single copies may be ob- 
tained for 25 cents from Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 


Guidance in the Large High School. By 
Elsa G. Becker, in charge of guidance, Samuel J. 
Tilden High School, Brooklyn, New York. A 14-page 
printed booklet that describes the activities of 
vocational guidance in a large city high school. 
This booklet will be of particular value to commer- 
cial teachers who are interested in guidance. Single 
copies may be obtained free from Elsa G. Becker, 
Samuel J. Tilden High School, Tilden Avenue and 
East 57 Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


The Personal Secretary. By Frederick G. 
Nichols, Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University, with the aid of Sally Wile Wissmann. 
This is a study which was made under the sponsor- 
ship of the American Institute for Secretaries. This 
100-page printed book contains a detailed analysis 
of the differentiating duties and essential personal 
traits of the private ‘secretary. The facts and 
statistics that were used as a basis for the analyses 
and conclusions were derived from first-hand 
sources. This book will be particularly helpful in 
organizing courses in secretarial training and office 
practice, or in determining the emphasis that should 
be placed upon various types of training in the 
commercial curriculum. Price $2.00. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Guidance in Secondary Schools. By Leonard 
V. Koos and Grayson N. Kefauver. Published in 
1934. A 640-page printed book that presents a 
detailed study of the needs, scope, and methods of 
conducting vocational guidance in high schools. It 
may be used as a textbook for courses in guidance 
in colleges or as a manual for administrative officers 
and vocational counselors. The four important 
parts of the book are: ‘Informing Students Con- 
cerning Opportunities,’ ‘Securing Information 
Concerning Students,” ‘Guiding the Individual 
Student,” “Organizing Guidance Service.”’ Single 
copies $2.50. The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 
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Vv 
20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


By D. D. Lessenberry and E. A. Jevon 
Vv 
More than 8,000 schools now use 20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING. More than 1,800 schools selected it at 


the beginning of this school year. 


Every principle of technique that is introduced in this 
book is the result of careful research over many years, 
trial in experimental classes, and the result of the wide 
use of the book. 


This new edition was more than two years in preparation. 
Careful attention has been given to a graded vocabulary, 
the logical but rapid introduction of words, the repetition 
of all letters of the alphabet, and the gradual increase in 
the difficulty of exercises. 


Provision is made for measurement paragraphs and timed 
writing practice. Corrective drills and error charts pro- 
vide means for giving remedial instruction. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco 
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Good Reasoning 


Billy and his father were in the garage after dinner, 
making a kite. Suddenly they heard a terrible din of 
falling dishes and pans in the kitchen where his mother 
and sister were doing dishes. 

Billy and his father listened for a minute, and then 
Billy said, “It was mother!” 

“How do you know it was mother?” asked his 
father as he started for the house. 

“Cause she’s not saying anything!’ Billy answered. 


e . a 
Collective 
Professor: “Give me three collective nouns.” 
Student: “Flypaper, wastebasket, and vacuum 
cleaner.” 


Scotch Horseback 


One day a Scotchman went to the livery stable to 
hire a horse. 

The keeper asked him: ‘How long will you want 
it?” 

The Scotchman replied: “The longest one you have 
—there are eight of us to ride him.” 


7 t a 
Parley-Voo? 


“What’s the idea of the Darwin’s taking French 
lessons?” 

“They have adopted a French baby and want to 
understand what it says when it begins to talk.” 


A Ready Reckoner 


“If there were four flies on a table, and I killed one, 
how many would be left?” inquired the teacher. 
“One,” answered the bright little girl, “the dead 
one.” 
* e & 


Some Idea 


Two Irishmen roomed in an eight-story apartment 
on the top floor and could not sleep on Sunday morning, 
as the sun would shine in the windows and wake them 
up. They bought some black paint and painted the 
windows and lay down to sleep. 

When they woke up they realized they would be 
late for work, as it was seven fifteen. They rushed to 
their jobs and the foreman looked at them in bewilder- 
ment. Pat says, “Faith and what’s the matter, boss? 
We’re only twenty minutes late.” 

The foreman: “Twenty minutes! Where were you 
Monday and Tuesday?” 


CHUCKLES — 
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Laugh and the 
world laughs 
with you.” 








Some Mistake 


Voice on the phone: “Mitchell is sick and can’t 
attend class. He asked me to notify you.” 

Professor: “All right. Who is this speaking?” 

Voice: “This is my roommate.” 


Forgot His Line 


This depression story is some sixty-odd years old, 
so take what cheer out of it you can get. 

Salesman (beginning to unroll his samples): ‘“‘I’d 
like to show you...” 


Merchant (emphatically): “No, no, I’m not 
interested.” 

Salesman (eagerly): “But couldn’t I just show 
YR..2F 

Merchant (firmly): ‘Not a chance. I’m not 


interested.” 

Salesman (wistfully): ‘Well, would you mind if I 
looked at them myself? I haven’t had a chance to see 
them for three weeks.” 


About Face! 


Johnny, aged six, who wasn’t very fond of school, 
was given a tablet which had on the cover a picture of 
Mickey Mouse, carrying school books and gayly 
whistling a tune. 

Johnny’s mother remarked, 
Mickey Mouse is, going to school.” 

“Oh, no,” said Johnny, “he’s. not going to school— 
he’s coming home!” 


“See how happy 


Plenty Scared 


Rastus: “Say, Sambo, what time in your life does 
yo’ think yo’ wuz scared de worst?” 

Sambo: “Once when Ah wuz callin’ on a henhouse 
an’ de farmer come in an’ caught me. Boy, wuz Ah 
scared!” 

Rastus: “How are yo’ suah dat was de worstest yo’ 
evah bin scared?” 

Sambo: “’Cause de farmer grab me by the shoulder 
an’ he say, ‘White boy, whut you doin’ here?’ ” 


Get Wenting 


Teacher: “I have went. 
Tommy?” 
Tommy: “Yes, ma’am.” 
Teacher: ‘Why is it wrong?” 


Tommy: “Because you ain’t went yet.” 


That’s wrong, isn’t it 
g > 
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Organized for selective emphasis — 
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You have a choice of using a grammar approach or 
a letter-writing approach. The chapters are divided | 
into short logical units for selective assignments. 
Plenty of examples and exercises are used to give 
the student practice in applying principles. 








-SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
(Specialists in Business Education) 

Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 

The work book can be used (a) with 


BUSINESS ENGLISH, (6) independently, 
or (c) with any other book. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Manager of a school seeks connection with a high- 


grade school. Has experience in field work, advertising, 

teaching, and management. Will fill any or all of these 

at. Can produce results. Available soon. Address, 
oO. 1 


Field representative and instructor with twenty years’ 
experience seeks position as manager of a private business 
school. Salary basis for the first year with an opportunity 
later to take a financial interest. Wife also has taught 
business subjects. Central or eastern states preferred. 
Address, No. 162. 


Man with fifteen years’ experience as head of depart- 
ment in two colleges would like position in college, 
teachers’ college, or university. Can train commercial 
teachers. Holder of Master’s and Doctor’s degrees. 
Address, No. 163. 


A successful salesman, teacher, and manager with 
twenty years’ experience desires change. Present position 
is permanent, but wants to make change because of 
climate. Best of references. State fully your proposition 
in first letter. Would consider place with school that 
could be purchased. Address, No. 164. 


Principal, now with one of the leading business 
colleges, desires a change in positions. Not the best nor 
the worst after fourteen years’ experience in all phases 
e ‘+ ee selling, and administrative duties. Address, 

o. b 


Experienced business college manager, bookkeeping 
teacher, and solicitor is open for immediate or future 
employment. Has had wide experience in leading schools. 
Good references. Wife is excellent shorthand teacher. 
Reasonable salary. Might buy school or an interest in 
good business. Willing to g0 anywhere. Address, No. 166. 


Certified public accountant, business school execu- 
tive, and teacher seeks premanent connection with large 
or medium size private school. Is well versed in account- 
ing, C. P. A. preparation, business administration, busi- 
ness mathematics, salesmanship, business law. Is also 
versed in sales, advertising, employment, and school 
activities. Connection desired on contract providing for 
drawing account against percentage. References A-1. 
Address, No. 167. 


Young lady teacher, with ten years’ experience in 
large public high school, desires permanent change or 
summer school position. Would prefer to teach Gregg 
shorthand, typewriting, 20th Century Bookkeeping. 
Available in June. Is interested in New England or New 
York location. Excellent references and qualifications. 
Address, No. 168. 


Young married man with successful experience in 
teaching, selling, and managing wants position with 
business school. Qualified to assume complete charge 
of sales department or will accept part-time teaching 
and selling position. Can furnish best of references. 
Address, No. 169. 

Experienced woman teacher wants work beginning in 
June. Can teach commercial law, office training, 20th 
Century Bookkeeping, English, Gregg shorthand. Spe- 
cializes in English and shorthand. Has taught bookkeep- 
ing for ten years. Has A. B. degree and special commer- 
cial training. Address, No. 170. 
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TEACHERS 
POSITIONS 
SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
SCHOOLS TO BUY 


Certified Public Accountant with LL. B. degree and 
exceptional ability desires to make connections with a 
private business school which is above the average. 
Desires to specialize in advanced accounting, law, and 
allied subjects; and can assume administrative duties. 
Is 35 years old, has had ten years’ teaching experience, 
and has public accounting experience. Excellent refer- 
ences. Salary reasonable. Address, No. 193. 


Young lady, age 30, single, wishes position as teacher 
either in private school to teach typing and stenotypy, 
or in public school to teach all or any commercial sub- 
jects. Has had three years’ college work and seven years’ 
teaching experience. Address, No. 194. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


A well-established business school requires the 
services of an experienced and highly successful solicitor 
and field representative. Satisfactory references must be 
furnished. Splendid opportunity for enlarged income 
after a successful term. Position available June 1. New 
York territory. Address, No. 171 


WANTED: A teacher, male or female, who can teach 
successfully, 20th Century Bookkeeping, Gregg short- 
hand, typewriting, English, arithmetic, commercial law, 
penmanship, and Burroughs Bank and Calculating 
machines. Must begin at reasonable salary. State 
qualifications and salary in first letter. Address, No. 172. 


We are in need of several men who have cars to solicit 
high school graduates in Virginia, West Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, Kentucky, Tennessee, and North Carolina for 
our home-study course in business leadership. Address, 
No. 173 


WANTED: An experienced field man who can produce 
business. Will pay liberal commission to the right man. 
We are situated in the best territory in Ohio for the com- 
ing year. Address, No. 174. 


Would like to hear from reliable party who is inter- 
ested in joining a strong commercial teacher in organiz- 
ing a new business school in a large city in the Midwest. 
An exceptional opportunity for a big money maker. 
Prefer person who can help raise necessary finances, who 
is a strong field man, and who can organize and super- 
vise field force. Address, No. 175. 


WANTED: Man and wife to take charge of small 
business college in ideal location to make and save 
money. Very low operating expenses. Attractive terms 
and proposition. Those with ag " crc Should 
be strong solicitors. Address, No. 


WANTED: Teacher for business college, located about 
300 miles west of Chicago. Teacher must be able to 
handle Gregg shorthand, typewriting, 20th Century 
Bookkeeping, and related subjects. This will be a good 
position for a capable teacher when business conditions 
improve. State age and give full information in first 
letter. Address, No. 177. 


WANTED: A woman teacher-partner who can invest 
and help make successful the school I am opening in 
California. It is to be an exclusive resident school for 
girls, specializing in commercial courses and cultural 
subjects. Iam a woman eg oN = experienced in 
private school work. Address, No 8. 
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SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: A well-established school with a drawing 
population of over 100,000. Overhead low. A splendid 
opportunity to make a profit. Address, No. 179. 


FOR SALE: A long-established business school lo- 
cated in a city of 60,000 in the Middle West. Has excellent 
quarters, and equipment is in A-1 condition. Low over- 
head. Fine proposition for two teachers. Owner wishes 
to go south to engage in a different business. Will sell 
at a fair price. Address, No. 180. 


FOR SALE: Outstanding two-teacher school. Present 
owner has been successful for thirty years. Was offered 
$5,500 three years ago. Will sell for less, for owner wants 
toretire. Possession July 1. Present income from tuition 
alone about $600 a month. Here is a chance for two 
teachers to make some money. Suggest a reasonable 
offer. Address, No. 181. 


FOR SALE: A long-established business college in 
Maine. Excellent opportunity for two teachers. School 
can be enlarged and broadened. Overhead expense very 
low. Address, No. 182. 


FOR SALE: A small school with a good reputation. 
Good territory. Equipment in good condition. Overhead 
very low. Price reasonable if purchased now. Ideal for 
two teachers or for man and wife. Address, No. 183. 


FOR SALE: Business school of forty years’ standing 
with good reputation, managed and owned by the same 
manager. No other school within radius of fifty miles. 
Death of owner and manager of the school reason for 
selling. Will give bargain to right interested party. 
Address, No. 184. 

FOR SALE: A small, established business school. 
Located in New York. Enrollment increasing. No com- 
petition. Price reasonable. Address, No. 185. 


WANTED TO BUY 


An experienced business college teacher and executive 
is interested in leasing, with option of buying, a well- 
established school in a good locality. Can furnish ref- 
erences. Address, No. 186. 


Interested in purchasing a medium-priced school 
where there exists an opportunity for development. 
Experienced school man in his thirties, now employed 
as manager of a school, desires a permanent location. 
Capital limited due to the depression. Might be inter- 
ested also in purchasing used school equipment. Ad- 
dress, No. 187. 


Wanted to buy or lease a business school in a good 
sized town. Give all information in first letter. Address, 
No. 188. 


WANTED: Successful business college in eastern 
Ohio or western Pennsylvania. Want lease for one year 
with option to purchase within the year. Possession at 
once. State all details in first letter. Address, No. 189. 





WANTED: A school or a part interest in a school 
located in a town with a population of ten or twenty 
thousand. Address, No. 190. 





WANTED: Used school furniture. We are espe- 
cially interested in buying chairs and study tables or 
desks for shorthand, bookkeeping, and typewriting. 
In answering, please give prices, complete description, 
dimensions, illustrations, condition, and number of 
pieces that can be bought. Address, No. 191. 














WANTED: Two or three red-blooded college men 
who are not afraid of thrills and ‘trough going.”’ 
For the third time I am planning to drive to Mexico 
City to attend the summer session of the National 
University. Again I would like to take a group with 
me. This is a ‘‘share-the-cost’’ arrangement that 
will cost no more than attending a university at 
home. No knowledge of Spanish is necessary. If 
you are interested, write at once, as arrangements 
must be made soon. Address, No. 192. 
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Bryant College Will Move 





Model of New Campus 


President Harry Loeb Jacobs of Bryant- 
Stratton College, Providence, Rhode Island, an- 
nounces that beginning with the Fall Term, 
September, 1935, the college will be located on 
its own campus, with beautiful buildings, in- 
cluding a new gymnasium available to the student 
body. The name of the college will be changed 
to Bryant College. 

This new home will add immeasurably to the 
college’s efficiency, its comfort, and its spirit. 
Situated in the heart of Providence’s quiet and 
exclusive East Side residential district, the hand- 
some and extensive property will be in full 
readiness for the fall opening. 

The campus, which is located at Hope and 
Benevolent Streets and Young Orchard Avenue 
in Providence, contains over two and one-half 
acres of land. It was originally a mansion built 
by Isaac Gifford Ladd, Brown University grad- 
uate of 1886 and a broker here in the early nine- 
teen hundreds. He was an active associate of 
Charles M. Schwab when the United States 
Steel Corporation was formed. Although he 
built the mansion at a cost of $1,000,000, Mr. 
Ladd never lived in it. The pretentious property 
passed to the ownership of Mr. Schwab. 

Bryant College, founded January 14, 1863, as 
Bryant-Stratton College, has enjoyed continual 
growth through the intervening years, both in 
its physical size and prestige. 

e e 
New Junior College 

Dr. Edwin A. Lee, superintendent of schools, 
San Francisco, California, announces a junior 
college for the city of San Francisco, to begin with 
the fall term in August, 1935. Archibald J. Cloud, 
for many years chief deputy of schools in San 
Francisco, has been appointed by the board of 
education as the president of this new junior 
college. Based on the number of San Francisco 


students now in other junior colleges of the 
state, there should be an enroliment of a thousand 
students for the beginning term. 

Classes will be held in the University of 
California Extension Center until such time as 
other quarters are provided. 





An Appraisal of Bookkeeping Methods 
(Continued from page 366) 
tion for shipment of goods, and sending of mes- 
sages, all to be included in a single problem. It 
gains the student’s hearty interest. To help him 
solve the problem, he will seek information from 
his textbook and from business men. 

This problem teaches the student the inter- 
dependence of business and the necessity for co- 
operation, definiteness, decision, courtesy, and a 
multitude of other fine business attributes. Our 
bookkeeping has a great social appeal and becomes 
stronger with its complement, the technical 
knowledge. The social significance is unavoidable 
if we build bookkeeping knowledge under these 
conditions. 

A student of bookkeeping should and will be 
equipped with a knowledge of how to budget 
expenses. Budgets are a drastic need of the 
home. The knowledge of budgeting is a demand 
in business in justice to creditors, wage earners, 
and consumers. It affords clearly the estimate 
that all society needs for proceeding with any 
money venture. 

We need to incorporate in our high school 
work a study of personal and business records 
and budgets, public finance, and analyses of 
statements. Are we getting a profitable return 
on our expenditures—time, money, and effort in 
teaching bookkeeping? No doubt we must en- 
large the values and give the student some actual 
knowledge of economic life. 

We do not know what changes confront us in 
business in the immediate future. The question 
is, shall we train the student bookkeeper for what 
he is called upon to do immediately upon gradu- 
ation, or what he will do later in life? Shall he be 
a technical expert or a well-rounded citizen with 
ability to interpret his environment? Perhaps he 
should be expert enough to wedge into his first 
position and socially trained to advance in his 
work through his interpretation of how society 
may be served by his business organization. 
—E. F. Cameron, Proviso Township High School, 
Maywood, Illinots. 


Connecticut Meeting 


Ralph C. Short, president of the Connecticut 
Business Educators’ Association, has announced 
that the spring meeting will be held on April 15 
in Stamford High School, Stamford, Connecticut. 

The state contests are scheduled for the same 
time. A new event is planned for beginners in 
shorthand, and another new event will be open 
to students in dictating machine transcription. 

Teams of three may compete in each event. 
Cups are awarded to the winning teams and 
medals to the individual winners. 
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Social Values of Business Education 
(Continued from page 359) 

NEED FOR ANALYSES OF INDIVIDUAL SUB- 
sects. In our contention that business education 
possesses social values, we must keep in mind 
that business consists of a great number of activi- 
ties, many of which are related only remotely, if 
at all. Accordingly the materials and methods of 
business education differ in their possibilities to 
contribute to the kinds of educational develop- 
ment which may be considered as being especially 
important from a social standpoint. For this 
reason the social values of business education can 
be set forth fully only by an analysis of each 
subject, giving consideration to the objectives, 
materials, student activities, teaching pro- 
cedures, and final outcomes. 


CONCLUSION. Thus it seems to me that our 
claims as to the social values of business education 
are not presumptuous. By agreeing upon the 
fundamental nature and purposes of education 
and by defining business education in terms of 
what it is and what it will do, rather than in 
terms of subjects, we can substantiate our con- 
tentions that business education is rich in those 
values which are so sorely needed in the solution 
of the social problems which harass and threaten 
this democracy. In fact, it does seem, indeed, in 
view of our present and recent experiences in 
government, that if we are to preserve our tra- 
ditional form of government, our people must 
come into an understanding of the original 
sources and of the real nature of our social and 
economic problems. They must acquire proper 
attitudes toward their social environment and 
the questions of the day. 

The needs indicated by these statements can 
be supplied only by the right kind of education. 
Herein lies the great opportunity for business 
education to broaden its scope of usefulness. As 
educators in the best sense of the term, it is our 
responsibility to discover and to bring to full 
fruition all of the potential values of the subject 
matter which we teach. 


Alpha lota Sorority 


The four days, July 6-9, have been chosen for 
the 1935 national convention of Alpha Iota 
Sorority. This fifth annual meeting will be held 
in Salt Lake City with headquarters at Hotel 
Utah. 

Mrs. E. Flandro, secretary of the extension 
division. of the University of Utah, has been 
appointed general chairman for the convention. 
Local hostesses will be members of Alpha Theta 
chapter of Alpha Iota at the L. D. S, Business 
College and Salt Lake City alumnae. 
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How to Motivate the Bookkeeping 
Course in Rural Schools 


Bookkeeping and Accounting 
for Rural Schools, by M. E. 


Studebaker, opens up new possibilities 
of vitalizing bookkeeping instruction 
and of emphasizing social values. » 





This textbook has blazed a new trail in teaching 
commercial subjects in rural communities. You 
now can teach standard bookkeeping principles 
in terms of small businesses and farm operations. 


The teaching of a practical business subject is tied 
up closely with the natural surroundings of stu- 
dents. This provides effective motivation. 


Discussions and problems center around such 
situations as costs of production, cooperative 
marketing, the 4-H Club, and the operation of 
small businesses. The student is given training 
that he needs as a successful farmer or a successful 
business man. With this textbook you can train 
your students for social and business responsi- 
bilities. 

The textbook is recommended for a one-year 
course. Exercise blanks and practice sets may be 
obtained. Objective achievement tests, a teach- 
ers’ manual, and a teachers’ key are furnished 
without charge. 


SOUTH- WESTERN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 


Chicago San Francisco 





Everyone needs this training 
before leaving school ~ 


v 


A social-business 
subject 


v 


General Business Training 
by Crabbe and Slinker 


eva Schools everywhere are rapidly introducing this 
+? 





course for social-business training in the eighth 
or ninth grade. It is valuable to every pupil and 
especially important as a background subject for 
every commercial pupil. GENERAL BUSINESS 
TRAINING (sometimes referred to as elementary 
business training, junior business training, or 
business science) has a general as well as a 
practical value. It is informational, exploratory, 
and prevocational. The contents of this book 
were selected on the basis of surveys that pointed 
out the business information that is needed by 
everyone. 
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